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BILL 

TO 


Control the Coastal Traffic of India. 

Whereas it is expedient to encourage the deve¬ 
lopment of an Indian Mercantile Marine; 

And whereas for this purpose it is expedient 
to control unfair competition in the Coastal Traffic 
of India; 

It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1 • (a) This Act may be called the Control of 

Coastal Traffic of India Act, 193 

(b) It extends to the whole of the coastal traffic 
°f British India and of the continent of India. 

(c) It shall come into force on such date as the 
Governor-General-in-Council may, by notification in 
the Gazette of India , appoint. 

2. When the Governor-General-in-Council is 
satisfied from a complaint, report or otherwise that 
un air competition exists in the coastal traffic of 
ritish India or of the continent of India, by the 
owering of the usual rates of fare or freight or by 
, e § ran t of rebates or other concessions in any way 
P a tsoever, it shall, subject to the provisions of the 
°vernment of India Act, be lawful for him to 
Prescribe, from time to time, by rules published in 
£ 6 . aze tte of India, the minimum rates of fare or 
ei g t between any ports in India or to prohibit by 
Q Oti cation published in the said Gazette the grant 
_ an ^ re kate or concession which in his opinion 
°unts to unfair competition. 


Short title, 
extent and 
commence¬ 
ment. 


Measures to 
check unfair 
competition. 
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Penalties. 


Power to 
make rules. 
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3. Any person who in the opinion of the 
Governor-General-in-Council contravenes any such 
rule or prohibition shall be punished with fine which 
may extend to Rs. 10,000, and shall also be liable 
to be debarred from taking any ship into any port in 
India under the control of the Government of India 
or of any Provincial Government for such period or 
under such conditions as the Governor-General-in- 
Council may direct. 

Explanation .—A person shall include any com¬ 
pany or association or body of individuals whether 
incorporated or not. 

4. The Governor-General-in-Council may, by 
notification, make rules for carrying out the purposes 
of this Act. In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing power, such rules may 
provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely:— 

(a) for the procedure for complaint against or 
report about unfair competition; 

(b) for enquiry into such complaint or report; 

(c) for the imposition of the penalty of refusal 
of entry of any ship into any port and for the enforce¬ 
ment thereof. 


Statement of Object and Reasons 

This Bill is intended to remove a possible 
impediment to the growth and development of the 
Indian Mercantile Marine. There is no question of 
any discrimination between British and Indian ship¬ 
ping. Past experience, however, shows that a well 
established powerful Company engaged in coastal 
traffic can easily put a new venture out of action by 
unfair competition, e.g., rate-cutting, grant of 
rebates, etc. The fear of unfair competition deters 


i 


Indian capital being invested in coastal shipping. 
If the Governor-General-in-Council be given power 
to prevent such competition, the fear will be largely 
allayed and a new line of commercial activity may 
be opened out to Indians. By this Bill, power is 
given to the Governor-General-in-Council, when he 
is satisfied that unfair competition exists, to fix 
minimum rates of fare and freight or to prohibit the 
grant of rebates or other concessions which are 
calculated to reduce such minimum rates. Contra¬ 
vention of any rule prescribed by the Governor- 
General-in-Council or any direction given by him 
with regard to the grant of concessions is made 

punishable with fine or refusal of entry to an Indian 
port. 
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FOR 


THE CONTROL OF INDIAN COASTAL TRAFFIC 


1. It is not necessary to go into the whole history of Indian 
navigation and maritime activities in order to realise that India has 
a remarkable tradition in the matter of shipping. I would refer 
for instance to “ A History of Indian Shipping ” by Dr. Radha 
rvumud Mukerji among other works for the traditions and achieve- 
ments of Indian maritime activity from the earliest times. But 
even after the advent of British rule in India, Indian shipbuilding 
and navigation were in a flourishing condition and numerous 
authorities could be cited to show the skill of Indian shipbuilders 
and Indian sailors as well as the strength and beauty of Indian-built 
f -u* ^ cou ^ c * te British authorities to show how British ship¬ 

builders and shipping interests viewed the existence and competi- 
ion of Indian-built and Indian-owned ships and what steps were 
aken to prevent the employment of Indian-built ships in the trade 
between England and India. I am mentioning all this in order to 
s ow that Indian shipping and shipbuilding industry had made 
great progress in the past and Indian navigators and sailors were 
bown all over the world for their skill and endurance. 

2. Since Britain was the pioneer in the industrial field and 
ipping, British shipping came gradually to control not only the 
t a ,. e . et 'f een * nc j ia an<3 England but even the coastal trade of 
for T j Se •* ^ believe the P. & O. Co. secured the mail contract 

c £ dla ln ,842 > '-e., nearly 94 years ago and the B. I. S. N. 

o. rst received a subsidy for the carriage of mails between 

h as C b and Rangoon in 1853 from the East India Company and 
i.e f 6en reC 1 61Vmg U k° m the Government of India since 1863, 

Was'' ° r l! 6 aSt 73 yearS ‘ * nee< * not point out t ^ iat subsidy 

to suV \- mt - a * Sta§GS and even subsequently of great assistance 
British , Shlpping com Panies to build up their service in India. 
s VPPmg consequently established itself in Indian waters 



and consolidated its position through its technical equipment, 
financial resources and direct and indirect political advantages. 

3. Indian merchants also turned their attention to the coastal 
trade and several Indian companies tried to participate in the 
coastal trade despite various serious handicaps. Authoritative 
statistics are not available but it has been calculated that during the 
last 33 or 40 years more than 20 or 23 Indian shipping companies, 
whose subscribed capital aggregated to more than Rs. 20 crores 
have been compelled to close down mainly owing to the drastic 
and at times even unfair competition of the powerful non-Indian 
vested interests. It is perhaps not very well known that Mr. 
Jamshedji Tata, the pioneer of Tatas’ Steel Industry, had also gone 
into the shipping industry but was forced to go out owing to the 
competition of British shipping companies. Mr. Walchand Hira- 
chand, the present Chairman of the Scindia Steam Navigation Co. 
Ltd., which is one of the few Indian shipping companies that have 
survived on the Indian coast, mentioned in his evidence before the 
Indian Fiscal Commission and the Indian Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
mittee that when the Scindia Co. first made its appearance in the 
Indian coastal trade in 1919-20, the current rate of freight on rice 
from Rangoon to Bombay which was in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 18/- per ton was brought down by the B.‘I. to Rs. 6/- per 
ton although this was not at all an economic proposition and was 
less than the cost of operation involving a loss of nearly 200 per 
cent. Such instances can be multiplied ad infinitum. The Bengal 
Steam Navigation Co. and similar efforts at Tuticorin met with the 
same fate. The rate-war between the Bengal Burma Steam 
Navigation Co., and the B. I. S. N. Co. for carriage of passengers 
between Chittagong and Rangoon is recent history and some of 
the methods employed therein were brought to the notice of Lord 
Irwin ( now Viscount Halifax ) when, as the Viceroy, he presided 
over the Shipping Conference of 1930. I do not deny that some 
of the Indian shipping companies might have gone into liquida¬ 
tion owing to inexperience or inferiority in technical skill and 
meagre financial resources, but since shipping was and is an infant 
industry as also a key industry, all the arguments which justify 
protection to national and indigenous industries are applicable here. 
I might in this connection cite the views of a person like Sir Alfred 


Watson, late Editor of the Calcutta Statesman who in his evidence 
before the Joint Select Committee of Parliament observed as 
follows :— 

I recognise that Indian Company after Indian Company 
which endeavoured to develop a coastal service has been 
financially shattered by the heavy combination of the British 
interests. I think those British interests have to realise in the 
future that they must be prepared for a real partnership and 

must admit Indians to a share, at least a share, in their coastal 
trade.” 

I do not propose to go into all the details of the various methods 
employed by vested interests to oust and annihilate incipient Indian 
enterprises, but I might observe that only about half a dozen 
ndian companies have survived this competition and even they 
do not feel quite confident about their own future. As a result of 
a eso ^ tlon moved by Sir Sivaswamy Iyer in the Legislative 
Assembly, the Government of India appointed the Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Committee to investigate the problem of develop¬ 
ment of Indian shipping and the Committee all but unanimously 
arne to the conclusion that apart from provision for training faci- 
! leS .,°, r ^dian officers and engineers, the coastal trade of India 
nouid be reserved for shipping companies, the controlling interests 

av '' ,V 1C arS predomina ntly Indian. Since the Government were 
verse to act on this recommendation, non-officials introduced a 
j j. ° reserve the coastal trade of India to Indian-owned and 
1 lan " managecl shipping. This Bill passed its first reading by a 
how 6 ma] ° nty and was ref erred to the Select Committee. Before, 
abo U C ° Uld rea<dl its fina I stages, Government offered to bring 
t C u r a ™ lca ble settlement of the various interests concerned 
193 0 S j 5hl PPmg Conference which was convened in January, 
this C r W ° U d mention here tha ’t the first item in the agenda of 
coast Tl G j enCe was increase of Indian tonnage operating on the 
an a ° 9nd ° ne of tlie methods to be considered for this was 
all y fror ' which the Indian tonnage would increase gradu- 

rcduced* 1 ^ W ^ e simultaneously non-Indian tonnage was 
issued a 8 Conference proved abortive, the Government 
communique on the 6th January, 1930, stating that “ the 
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responsibility will rest with the Government of India of deciding 
what action should now be taken ” in regard to the development 
of an Indian mercantile marine. Since that time Government have 
not taken any legislative or administrative action for achieving 
that object. I might add that Government spokesmen have re¬ 
peatedly declared on the floor of the legislature and outside that 
they are in full sympathy with the widespread desire of Indians 
that India should possess a merchant fleet of its own. For instance, 

Sir Charles Innes, a Commerce Member, stated on the 19th March, 
1926, as follows :— 

We recognise that it is perfectly legitimate, perfectly 
natural, that the people of India should desire to have a mer¬ 
cantile marine of their own. We recognise also that the train¬ 
ing of officers for the Indian mercantile marine is a very long 
process and that men who are trained for that career must 
have some reasonable prospect of an opening. We recognise 
further that Indian companies, as things are at present, have 
a difficulty in forcing their way into the coasting trade.” 
Similarly, Lord Irwin speaking at the annual session of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta on 17th December, 
1929, sympathised with the desire that “ India should have its 
mercantile marine and that mercantile marine should be officered 
as well as manned by Indians.” Sir George Rainey as Commerce 
Member also stated on the 23rd September, 1929, that the solution 
of the question of “an adequate participation of Indian shipping 
in the coastal and overseas trade of India ” was the object of 
Government convening a conference of shipping interests. Sir 
C. P. Ramaswami Iyer in his speech in the Assembly on the 7th 
September, 1932, when he was officiating as Commerce Member 
made the following statement of Government policy :— 

“ That Government are particularly anxious to facilitate 
the growth and expansion of coastal trade of India in so far 
as that coastal trade is operated by Indian agencies and through 
the instrumentality of Indian capital.” 

Now what the public demand is that these declarations and 
statements of policy must be translated into tangible and concrete 
action. 
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4. I am aware of the action taken by the Government in 
regard to development of an Indian mercantile marine as stated in 
their replies to interpellations and during debates on the subject in 
the Legislative Assembly and the Council of State from time to 
time. I realise and appreciate that a good start has been made 
with the Training Ship “ Dufferin ” but it is evident that already 
the supply of qualified officers is exceeding the demand and this 
will be the case in regard to engineers also after they are trained 
unless Indian shipping develops correspondingly to absorb them. 
In other words, while I hope and trust that British shipping com¬ 
panies plying on the Indian coast and receiving mail subsidies 
and other assistance, directly and indirectly, will try and take in 
Indian cadets as apprentices, officers and engineers, I believe no 
final solution of the problem of employment of these boys can be 
arrived at without an adequate development of the Indian mercan¬ 
tile marine in the coastal and overseas trade of India. I also know 
that the Bengal Pilot Service is being steadily Indianised and trust 
the Dufferin cadets will also find employment in the various 
Port Trusts and Pilot Services of India. As regards the larger 
question of development of Indian shipping itself, Government 
representatives always refer to some working arrangements that 
ave been arrived at between Indian and British shipping interests 
through a Tripartite Agreement between the British India, the 
Asiatic and the Scindia Steam Navigation Companies as well as to 
award regarding the small Steamship Companies on the West 
Coast of India, by which practically all the existing Indian shipping 
companies have been admitted into the Coastal Conference. I also 
recognise that two purely Indian shipping companies are engaged 
m passenger traffic in the Bay of Bengal and that one of them is 
carrying the Royal Mails on the Arracan coast. I do not desire in 
t e least to depreciate or minimise the efforts of the Commerce 

tV R ^ t ^ e ^ overnment India in persuading and pressing 
f j*®h shipping interests to come to some kind of agreement 
^ Vlt Delian interests but until the public are taken .into confidence 
^ regai 'd to the circumstances which led to these agreements or 
e xact terms and conditions of these agreements, I, on my part, 
^annot pronounce any considered opinion on them. It is possible 
circumstances beyond their control have compelled the Indian 
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interests to arrive at certain arrangement for preserving their very 
existence. I doubt, however, whether it redounds to the prestige 
of a powerful Government like the Government of India that they 
should not rely on their own wide powers to protect and promote 
. Indian shipping but should prefer to try to persuade and appeal to 
British shipping interests to come to some arrangement with Indian 
shipping interests. While I do not underrate the necessity and 
desirability of a policy of friendly negotiations and co-operation, 

I think Indian shipping, like other national industries, is entitled 
to exist and develop on its own inherent right and not be allowed 
to live through the favour and grace of its competing interests. 
I, therefore, consider that Government should possess adequate 
powers themselves to prevent the annihilation of Indian shipping 
enterprise and to secure for it economic conditions of employment 
on the Indian coast. 

5. As regards the development of Indian shipping, I learn 
from a statement laid on the table of the Legislative Assembly on 
the 9th April, 1936, that the total number of Indian steamers 
employed on the Indian coast was 63 with 1,36,000 tons gross 
while the number of British steamers was 87 with a total of 4,14,000 
tons gross. In other words, the Indian-owned tonnage forms less 
than 20 per cent, of the total tonnage engaged in the coastal trade. 
1 understand from a Resolution moved in the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce at its 8th Annual Session on 30th March, 
1935, that the total quantity of cargo carried by Indian shipping 
companies on the Indian coast is round about 20 per cent. On 
the other hand, the share of Indian shipping in the overseas trade 
of India is nil despite the large volume and value of its foreign 
trade. I understand that the increase in the share of Indian ship¬ 
ping during the last 10 years has been hardly about 10 per cent, 
which is a progress of about 1 per cent, per annum and cannot by 
any means be considered satisfactory. 

6. Reservation of the coastal trade of a country to its own 
nationals is a legitimate and recognised method of maritime 
protection. Apart from examples of other countries outside the 
British Empire, I would like to point out that Section 736 of the 
British Merchant Shipping Act 1894, confers power upon the 
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Legislature of a British Possession—and not only a Dominion—by 
any Act or Ordinance to regulate its coasting trade under certain 
stipulations. Full powers have, hov/ever, been given to the 
different units of the British Commonwealth to deal with their own 
shipping as a result of the Conference on the Operation of Dominion 
Legislation and Merchant Shipping Legislation held in London in 
1929, at which India was also represented. In respect of India 
the Conference specifically made a mention of it in paragraph 124 
and stated that “ as the position of India in these matters has 
always been to all intents and purposes identical with that of the 
Dominions, it is not anticipated that there would be any serious 
difficulty in applying the principle of our recommendations to 
India and we suggest that this question and the proper method 
of doing so should be considered by His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom and the Government of India.” It was in 
Pursuance of this Conference, to which India was a party, that an 
agreement as to British Commonwealth Merchant Shipping 
(December 10, 1931) was signed empowering each part of the 
British Commonwealth to regulate its coastal trade. I might add, 
however, that India did not sign this Agreement although its name 
^as originally included in the draft Agreement. I have to point 
out ’ further, that Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South 
Arrica have all been paying subsidies to shipping companies in 
respect of mail services both ocean and coastal, while Australia 
a So . reserved its coastal trade to vessels on the Australian 
egister. Mr. Walter Runciman, President of the Board of 
ra de, stated during the debate on the British Shipping (Assist- 
nce) Bill on 1st February, 1933 that “ the Dominions have their 
? Wn dipping policy which is nationalistic in character and they 
j ave not been very ready to harmonise their views with our own.” 
^submit that these examples and observations show that the 
onnnxons look upon their own shipping as national enterprise 
istmct from British shipping and they have the right and power 
Pursue a shipping policy suitable to their own interests. 

‘ Ll°w far India is entitled to take a similar view of her 
tak* 1 S an< ^ *° c I a iui a right and power similar to those 

froubl an ^ exerc ised By the Dominions is a matter which need not 
e an< ^ detain us at present inasmuch as the powers conceded 


to the Dominions under the recommendations of the Imperial 
Conference cannot be invoked by the Government of India owing 
to the provision of Chapter III, Part V of the Government of India 
Act, 1935. So far as India is concerned, British and Indian 
shipping must for the present be deemed to stand on the same 
footing. I would point out, however, that under the existing 
Government of India Act the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill was 
considered intra vires of the Indian legislature by the Law Officers 
of the Crown who were twice consulted on the subject by the 
Government of India and that the Government of Bombay did not 
object to the principle provided the reservation was effected within 
a period of 25 years. In any event I consider that whatever the 
constitutional restrictions imposed by the new Government of India 
Act, 1935, they should not prevent Government from taking 
whatever action they consider necessary for developing indigenous 
and national industries. I have no doubt Section XIV of the 
Instruments of Instruction to the Governor-General and Governors 
would be interpreted in such a manner as to enable the Federal 
Legislature to develop its own economic policy in regard to Indian 
shipping along with other indigenous industries. In this connec¬ 
tion I would also like to refer to the discussion which took place 
in the Joint Parliamentary Committee on this very issue when 
during the cross-examination of the Secretary of State for India 
Mr. Jayakar contended and the Secretary of State acknowledged in 
reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury that the Indian Legislature 
should have freedom and power to deal with abuses like rate-wars, 
etc. with which the present Bill deals by measures which may even 
look like discrimination. So the present Bill cannot be viewed as 
within the mischief of the provision against commercial discrimi¬ 
nation contained in the Government of India Act, 1935. The 
Government and the Legislature must, therefore, devise ways and 
means of developing Indian shipping which, while not being 
inconsistent with the provisions of the new Government of India 
Act, would at the same time achieve the fundamental object 
without delay. Government reject the method of coastal reserva¬ 
tion as well as of subsidies and bounties but they have no 
constructive or positive methods to fall back upon and when 
pressed for the enunciation of such a positive policy, they only 
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suggest the method of mutual adjustment and negotiation wtych 
is not a legislative or administrative method at all but one of using 
the good offices of the representatives of the Government of India 
as a means of pressure and persuasion. I submit that the 
Government should not rest content with such a tardy and hap¬ 
hazard method but should possess adequate powers to deal with 
such a situation. The precarious and uncertain method of per¬ 
suasion and agreement renders Indian capital shy for employment 
ln the development of mercantile marine. It is necessary for the 
establishment of confidence that the impartial authority of 
Government should be available to protect bonafide enterprises. 

8. As a result of my own unfortunate experience just after 
the War in the shipping line in connection with a shipping company 
called The Eastern Peninsular Steam Navigation Company ” to 
'vhich I made detailed reference in my speech on the Indian 
inance Bill in the Legislative Assembly on the 23rd March, 1935, 
ave always taken an interest in the question of development of 
u ian shipping. The attempts of one or two companies during 
-> to cut into the Calcutta-Rangoon service showed me again 
at some measure was necessary to protect shipping ventures 
r °m being ousted and exterminated by unfair competition through 
rate-wars, etc. I, therefore, gave notice of the Bill, which 1 
introduced in the Assembly on the 17th April last. Forty-two 
^ected members of the Legislative Assembly belonging to all 
the Fn lnc ^ uc ^ n § the Congress Party appended their signatures to 
e ill as evidence of their approval of it and the Bill has since 
I ^ 1Ve ° the unanimous support of the Indian press and several 
the ^ Commerc * a l bodies. The object of this Bill is to encourage 
e veIopment of an Indian mercantile marine and the method 

devel eC * ^ t0 remove an impediment to its existence, growth and 
°P men t by making it impossible to carry on rate-wars with 
oonsicJ 1 ^ ^ ^ uture as m the past. As the Bill is still to be 
to a ^ Central Legislatures and is likely to be referred 

by st L CCt ^ ornrn tttee, 1 shall content myself at the present stage 
tion ln ^ ^ am P re P ar ed to agree to any reasonable modifica- 
0 ^jective nit * n ^ men ^ ^ measure which would help to attain the 
n urnel & being contrary to the underlying principle, 

t e development of an Indian mercantile marine. I feel, 
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for example, that Clause III of the Bill which deals with penalties 
needs to be recast and I consider that this could be done in a 
practical manner by issuing license to the ships as well as the 
shipping companies plying on the coast of India and that in case 
of infringement of the provision of the measure, the license might 
be temporarily suspended and eventually withdrawn. Such a 
procedure of issuing license would also tend to debar non-British 
and non-Indian tonnage like the Japanese tonnage from coming 
into the coastal trade and operating to the detriment of coastal 
shipping companies as well as Indian traders and shippers. 

9. I would further point out that Government have already 
accepted in regard to inland navigation the principle of preven¬ 
tion of unfair competition as will be clear by a reference to an 
“ Act further to amend the Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917, 
(Act XIII of 1930)” which was passed by the Indian Legislature 
and received the assent of the Governor-General-in-Council on the 
29th March, 1930. I am quite aware of the fact that there are 
important differences between inland navigation and coastal 
navigation, particularly in fact that occasional tramp steamers of 
foreign nationalities are likely to intrude upon the coastal trade while 
it is not likely that they would enter the inland waters of the 
country. It would, therefore, be unfair if such steamers are 
allowed to come into the coastal trade and cut rates against the 
regular lines including Indian shipping companies while the 
coastal shipping,companies would be precluded from meeting such 
competition from outsiders. It is with a view to provide for this 
difference between inland and coastal navigation that I am suggest¬ 
ing a stipulation for the licensing of ships and shipping companies. 
I am aware that only a few years ago the coastal shipping 
companies, and particularly the Indian shipping companies, lost 
heavily owing to the intrusion of Japanese tonnage in the Indian 
coastal waters although the coastal trade of Japan itself is reserved 
for Japanese steamers only. I, therefore, feel that not only to 
prevent unfair competition, which is the principle underlying my 
Bill, but to enable Indian shipping to exist, which is the object of 
my Bill, it is necessary that Government should create conditions 
to enable it to grow and prosper in its own home waters. Lord 
Irwin, presiding over the Shipping Conference in January, 1930, as 
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the Viceroy summed up succinctly the problem of Indian shipping 
ln me following significant words :— 

“ What is desired is to find, if possible, some measure 
w ic would effect an increase, a definite increase, in the 
number of Indian ships and a revision of conditions of their 
economic if this is the right word—employment.” 
he problem, therefore, is not only to develop Indian shipping 
by removing all possible impediments in its way but to see that 

uc shipping is employed economically both in the interests of 
shipowners and shippers. 

10. In conclusion, I would deal briefly with some of the 
bjections against the Bill urged by British Commercial and Ship- 

Obf T ere ?D h KaS been argUed that al ^ough the statement of 

anv d S 3 • ReaS °n S makeS * ° lear that “ there is no question of 

wifl d ® Cr / m ; natlon between British and Indian shipping,” the Bill 

inter ? ° P ? ate t0 the detriment of non-Indian shipping 
• GS S e . ngage ^ r m f h e coastal trade as shown by the fact that the 

to CL 0 df ° i ^ iS 1 t0 rem ° Ve a P° ssIble impediment 
I subn^fT h T d d r l0pment ° f an Indian mercantile marine.” 
fact r 1 Kat . the Bl11 18 not discriminatory either in form or in 

shi P ir Se * W1 apply equally whether a Brltisb or on Indian 
hand if C ° mpany carnes on unfair competition. On the other 
to d a * m, l f Ue that Indian shipping in the coastal trade, if it is 

the tm’ ] V ! aVe t0 rep f ace Br itish tonnage and not merely add to 
nation of S™? 6 ' J ^° uld in tbis con nection refer to the exami- 
hy Mr M R T Ue , H ° are ’ the . late Secre tary of State for India, 
stitutioml R r ^ ayabar * n tbe Jom* Committee on Indian Con- 
e orm, when Mr. Jayakar pointed out as follows:_ 

b v • most effective way for the Legislature would be 
com Sln> ^ S ° me kmd discrimination to prevent this unfair 
fair Petltl ° n ;. If we a § ree d that it is necessary that such un- 

how^ C to X1 d etl,tl ° n sboidd be P rev ented, then the question is 
L • |° ° an d the easiest way would be to leave the 

whi! 9 ^ 6 , edom in the exceptional case to pass a measure 
8Uff f mdy "°° k bke discrimination. That is what I am 
S lng to y° u » hut what power is there to prevent such 
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unfair competition as I have submitted for your considera¬ 
tion?” (Vide question No. 15, 685). 

The Archbishop of Canterbury also enquired in the same connec¬ 
tion whether if the Legislature brought in some Bill to deal with 
this kind of abuses which Mr. Jayakar had mentioned, it would 
be open to the Governor-General to decide that that was not dis¬ 
crimination of the kind contemplated in these proposals and the 
Secretary of State agreed that that was so. I hold that since non- 
Indian shipping is engaged in the home waters of India, it would 
be virtually impossible to frame any legislation that would sub¬ 
stantially protect and promote Indian shipping and not take into 
account the position of British shipping at all. 

The second point that is attempted to be made out is that 
Indian shipping has developed remarkably during the last 1 j years 
through a spirit of mutual trust and understanding and that 
legislation at this stage will interfere with the normal progress and 
is, therefore, undesirable. I have already dealt with the actual 
development of Indian shipping in recent years and I contend that 
it is hardly satisfactory in view of the fact that the coastal trade of 
India is admittedly its domestic preserve by every canon of inter¬ 
national law, maritime practice and Imperial Shipping Legislation 
and Convention. Moreover, there is nothing to guarantee the 
advance of Indian shipping in the future especially in view of the 
rigid and stringent commercial safeguards which might prevent 
any effective action for its development. I contend as 1 have 
already stated that Government should not stoop down to methods 
of negotiations and even get rebuff in the process when they can 
wield and exercise authority and power for the protection of 
indigenous industries and implement their own declarations of 
policy. 

It is next argued that the fixing of minimum rates is not a 
simple matter and may in practice be easily evaded. I recognise 
that it is so. I also recognise that the fixing of minimum rates is 
a complex matter and acknowledge that if shipping is to be 
paying, the minimum rate must be an economic rate and that 
it must depend on various factors and conditions which might 
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even fluctuate from time to time. I have no hesitation in stating 
that for the purpose of investigating and determining such rates 
suitable machinery will have to be set up and the shipping interests 
will have to be fully represented therein. As regards the argu¬ 
ment about the evasion of law, no legislature could contemplate 
and no executive could permit a persistent evasion and breach of 
law and if any such wholesale evasion takes place, necessary 
steps could be taken to prevent any loopholes and ensure com¬ 
pliance with the provisions of the measure. 


As regards the cutting of rates against opposition, it may be 
necessary to do so at present owing to the fact that the coastal 
trade of India is open to all incomers and that tramp tonnage and 
occasional charters interfere with the regular lines. If, however, 
a fair and economic rate of freight is guaranteed to the shipping 
companies through prevention of such outside and stray tonnage 
by issuing license as suggested above, I do not see why shipping 
should resort to rate-wars which are at times as harmful to shippers 
as to shipowners. I realise that shipping, especially during the 
present trade depression, is a precarious business and the resources 
01 Indian shipping are more meagre than those of British shipping 
which can also make up their losses on the coastal trade through 
-heir earnings elsewhere. I would, therefore, make it clear that 
* e lines which desire to participate in the coastal trade must be 
°na/iae and they must have adequate capital and requisite 
technical experience. If new enterprises with inadequate resources 
are Parted merely with a view to harass or blackmail the existing 
tegular lines which provide service, I am not in favour of encourag- 
,n 3 them. It is only when and if the existing lines charge 
exorbitantly high rates or unduly low rates with a view to oust 
re ally bonafide competition or are unable to cater for a particular 
service or a particular port that Government should step in with 

a view to protect public interest and safeguard an indigenous 
industry. 

This reply also meets another similar objection of the British 
commercial interests that the principle of minimum rate would 
^epnve the British lines of the only recognised means of defending 
1Clr ^ us iness interests from the attack of all and sundry. 
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It is also contended by those who are acquainted with the 
conditions of coastal trade that the existing lines adequately meet 
the requirements of trade or would with a little addition to the 
existing tonnage be able to supply the requisite tonnage and that 
« the advent of greater tonnage would be detrimental to the interests 
of existing lines. I am certainly not in favour of unlimited 
expansion of tonnage which might be particularly detrimental to 
Indian shipping interests and I have already suggested ways and 
means to check it by a system of licensing. I do not want to 
build up new, inefficient struggling shipping enterprises which 
will unduly affect the existing ones and not help the cause I have 
at heart. I would prefer that there should be a few strong and 
efficient shipping interests with healthy rivalry amongst them 
which will aid and assist shipping in these days of stress, strain 
and dwindling business rather than a number of them struggling 
inefficiently for their existence. What I do really want is the intro¬ 
duction into the coastal shipping enterprises of new blood in the 
shape of bonafide, financially strong Indian Companies with 
adequate experience and expert knowledge behind them which 
through resourcefulness, vigour, efficiency of management and 
reduction of unduly high overhead charges will be able to bring 
down their rates to a lower economic level so as to attract more 
business without at the same time seriously impairing their margin 

of profit. , , 

I trust I have met fairly all the objections urged on behalf of 

the vested shipping interests engaged in the coastal trade of India 
and have made out a strong case in support of the Bill introduced 
in the Legislative Assembly by me. 


A. H. Ghuznavi. 
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COASTAL TRAFFIC OF INDIA 


A New Bill 


We are publishing below in this issue the text of the “Bill 
to Control the Coastal Traffic of India” which was introduced by 

M H ‘ Gtluznavi in the Legislative Assembly and the Hon’ble 
Mr. P. N. Sapru in the Council of State on the 17th April, 1936. 
lhls Bill, as explained in its Objects and Reasons, “ is intended 
to remove a possible impediment to the growth and development 
of Indian Mercantile Marine. There is no question of any discri¬ 
mination between British and Indian shipping. Past experience, 
nowever, shows that a well-established powerful company engaged 
in coastal traffic can easily put a new venture out of action °by 
un air competition, e.,g., rate-cutting, grant of rebates, etc. The 
ear of unfair competition deters Indian capital being invested in 
coastal shipping. If the Governor-General-in-Council be given 
Power to prevent such competition, the fear will be largely allayed 
j* n d a new line of commercial activity may be opened out to 
q lan f • By this Bill, power is given to the Governor-General-in- 
ouncil, when he is satisfied that unfair competition exists, to fix 
mimum rates of fare and freight or to prohibit the grant of 
^ ates or other concessions which are calculated to reduce such 
Q^nimum rates. Contravention of any rule prescribed by the 

reo Ver r r ^ eneral ' m ' C0Uncil ° r any direction § lven by him with 
r r i *°r * e g ran t of concessions is made punishable with fine or 
refusal of entry to an Indian port.” 


attention ^ * m I 3or * an * : pi ece °f legislation to which we invite publi 


A Bill to Control the Coastal Traffic of India. 

I n j; leie as it is expedient to encourage the development of an 

ndlan mercantile marine; 
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And whereas for this purpose it is expedient to control unfair 
competition in the coastal traffic of India : 

It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

Short Title, Extent and Commencement 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Control of Coastal Traffic 

of India Act, 193 

(2) It extends to the whole of the coastal traffic of British 
India and of the continent of India. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Governor- 
General-in-Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
appoint. 

Measures to Check Unfair Competition 

2. When the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied from 
a complaint, report or otherwise that unfair competition exists 
in the coastal traffic of British India or the continent of India, by 
the lowering of the usual rates of fare or freight or by the grant 
of rebates or other concessions in any way whatsoever, it shall, 
subject to the provisions of the Government of India Act, be lawful 
for him to prescribe, from time to time, by rules published in the 
Gazette of India, the minimum rates of fare or freight between any 
ports in India or to prohibit by notification published in the said 
Gazette the grant of any rebate or concession which in his opinion 
amounts to unfair competition. 


Penalties 

3. Any person who, in the opinion of the Governor-General- 
in-Council, contravenes any such rule or prohibition shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to Rs. 10,000, and shall also 
be liable to be debarred from taking any ship into any port in 
India under the control of the Government of India or of any Pro¬ 
vincial Government for such period or under such conditions as 
the Governor-General-in-Council may direct. 
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'EXPLANATION :—A person shall include any company or asso¬ 
ciation or body of individuals whether incorporated or not. 


Power to make Rules 

4. The Governor-General-in-Council may, by notification, 
make rules for carrying out the purposes of this Act. In particular 
and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, 
such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely:— 

(a) for the procedure for complaint against or report about 

unfair competition; 

(b) for enquiry into such complaint or report; 

(c) for the imposition of the penalty of refusal of entry of 

any ship into any port and for the enforcement 
thereof. 
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( Calcutta ), dated 23 rd May, 1936.] 

PREVENTION OF RATE WARS. 

We published yesterday the text of the Bill to control the coastal 
traffic of India, which has been introduced by Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi in the Legislative Assembly and by Mr. P. N. Sapru in 
the Council of State. This Bill will, we presume, come up for 
consideration during the Simla session of the Central Legislature 
and we trust Government by then would be in a position to declare 
precisely their attitude towards it. As mentioned in the statement 
of the objects and reasons of the Bill, the measure is intended to 
remove one of the impediments to the growth and development of 
an Indian mercantile marine through prevention of rate-wars and 
unfair competition on the Indian coast. It is well known that rate- 
wars have been the usual method of British shipping interests to 
oust and annihilate new Indian shipping companies, and it is, there¬ 
fore, essential to find out some methods whereby this obstacle to 
the full development of Indian shipping could be removed. Since 
Government are averse to the reservation of the coastal trade of 
India to Indian shipping—and such a method would be presumably 
impossible under the new Constitution—it is incumbent on the 
Government to devise other ways and means of developing Indian 
shipping. For, the existence of the impediments cannot certainly 
be denied. We shall, in support of our contention that rate-wars 
have been resorted to to strangle Indian enterprises, quote the 
observations of no less a person than Sir Alfred Watson, the late 
Editor of the Statesman, who cannot surely be considered to be 
biassed against British shipping. In his evidence before the Joint 
Select Committee, Sir Alfred stated as follows : 

“I am bound to say, speaking as a European, that the Indians 
have a case for a large share in their coastal shipping and 
although I opposed the Bill (for Coastal Reservation) very 
strongly because it savoured of expropriation, I recognise that 
Indian Company after Indian Company which endeavoured to 
develop a coastal service has been financially shattered by 
the heavy combination of the British interests.” 
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This will show what an unequal fight is being fought by Indian 
shipping companies for their very existence. Numerous instances 
could be mentioned from the history of coastal and inland navigation 
to show how in order to oust a competitive line not only were passen¬ 
gers carried free but handkerchiefs and sweets were offered as 
inducements. At the Second Round Table Conference, Mahatma 
Candhi quoted the example of a shipping company run by some 
Chittagong Mahomedans on the Arracan Coast against which a 
rate-war was being waged by a powerful British combine. Indian 
s ipping, therefore, has to face and struggle against unfair com¬ 
petition from the established powerful and resourceful British ship¬ 
ping companies and it is necessary to devise some means for the 
protection of national enterprises. This is what the Bill introduced 
by Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi and Mr. Sapru seeks to do and 
w atever differences there might be in regard to some of the details 
of the measure, there is no doubt that the Bill deserves the support 
and sympathy not only of the public but of the Government of 
india who have always professed their adherence to a policy of 
evelopment of an Indian mercantile marine. 


We wish to emphasize in this connection that the principle 
o fixing of minimum and maximum rates has already been approved 
y the Legislature and accepted by the Government of India in 
regard to inland navigation. Mr. K. C. Neogy’s Bill to amend 
the Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917, which is now on the Statute 
oo as Act XIII of 1930, enables the Governor-General-in-Council 
° hx maximum and minimum rates for passenger fares and freight 
goods and provides for machinery for investigation of com- 
P amts of unfair competition in inland waterways. The present 
asure proposes that a similar principle should, at least as regards 
^'nimum rates, be accepted in the coastal waters and the Govern- 
ent must have legislative powers not only to investigate but to 
c^vent such cases of unfair competition by penalising those who 
omp e te i n such a manner. If, however, Indian shipping is to 
Brk^h k- ^ eve ^ op ’ ^ neec k protection not only against powerful 
tonn S S ~ * p P* n§ interests but also against the opposition of outside 
na ge. For instance, only about a couple of years ago, Indian 
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shipping companies lost heavily owing to the instrusion of Japanese 
tonnage in the coastal waters although the coastal trade of Japan 
itself is reserved for Japanese steamers only. It is, therefore, 
essential not only to prevent unfair competition in order to enable 
Indian shipping even to exist but it is necessary that Government 
should create conditions to enable it to grow and prosper in its home 
waters. Lord Irwin, presiding over the Shipping Conference in 
January, 1930, when he was the Viceroy, summed up the problem 
of Indian shipping in the following significant words : 


“What is desired is to find, if possible, some measure which 
would effect an increase, a definite increase, in the number 
of Indian ships and a revision of the conditions of their econo¬ 
mic—if this is the right word—employment.’’ 

The question, therefore, is not only to develop Indian ship¬ 
ping by removing all possible obstacles in its way but to see that 
such shipping is employed economically both in the interests of 
ship-owners and shippers. Under the provisions of the Indian 
Coasting Trade Act V of 1880, the coasting trade of India is open 
to all comers. It was the unanimous opinion of the witnesses who 
appeared before the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee that the 
Act should be repealed with a view to the exclusion of foreigners 
from the coastal trade. The Indian Mercantile Marine Committee, 
therefore, recommended the introduction of a system of licences or 
permits in respect of the Indian coastal trade. At the Shipping 
Conference referred to above, it was also recognised that the expan¬ 
sion of Indian tonnage and the economic employment of ships 
engaged in the coast could only be effected by defining and restrict¬ 
ing the total volume of tonnage on the coast through a system of 
licensing. The Government might, therefore, accept the present 
Bill as tending to remove one of the obstacles in the path of Indian 
shipping and should issue licences for ships engaged in the coastal 
trade of India so that the penalty for infringement of regulations 
regarding minimum rates should be the deprival of licence for the 
ship and the ship-owner concerned. We earnestly request the 
Government to judge this measure in its broad aspect as one 
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designed for the prevention of ruinous and unfair competition in 
the coastal trade of India and not split hairs as regards this word 
or that sub-clause in determining their attitude to the measure. 
Lord Linlithgow, the new Viceroy, has just commenced his career 
and is evincing a keen interest in agricultural development and rural 
uplift. We put it to him that unless India is to remain an Imperial 
Cinderella, a producer of food grains and raw materials relying on 
other nations for the performance of all the services and the satis¬ 
faction of all the needs of modern economic life, industry and 
agriculture should grow up simultaneously and harmoniously. In¬ 
deed, their development is, in several respects, correlative and 
agricultural development itself needs and demands a co-ordinated 
system of national transport. 
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Allahabad, May 26. 

At a meeting of the Committee of the U. P. Liberal Association 
held under the presidency of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, the 
Committee accorded strong support to the Coastal Traffic Bill 
sponsored by Mr. P. N. Sapru in the Council of State and by Sir 
A. H. Ghuznavi in the Assembly. The present Bill Was, in the 
opinion of the Committee, more modest than Mr. Haji s Bill as it 
only sought to protect Indian companies engaged in coastal traffic 
from unfair means employed by powerful foreign companies. 

(A. P.). 
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A NATIONAL SHIPPING ENTERPRISE. 

We welcome the news of a national shipping concern which 
is being organised and floated under the name and style of ‘ ‘ The 
United Steam Navigation Co. Ltd.” 

To-day India has made many successful efforts in several 
irections but she has not yet participated in the mercantile ship¬ 
ping concern This important and most resourceful concern is 
So e y andled by foreign companies who are enjoying a practical 
monopoly earning thereby almost fabiilous profits. To meet the 
emand of such an important source of our national asset, several 
men of wide repute and experience have risen to the occasion to 
lead the scheme to a success. 

In order to guard the interest of the national shipping concern, 
, ' P. N. Sapru and Sir Abdul Halim Guznavi laid down a bill 
j col J trol lmg unfair competition in the coastal traffic of India which 

a clear and definite step forward in the advancement of Indian 

s mppmg. 

^ Directors of proved merit and renowned reputation have 

ex^ S j ecte< ^ / rom Almost all the provinces of India and it is 
Pfc-ted that it will prosper in no distant date. 
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LEGISLATION AND SHIPPING. 

In April last a Bill to control the coastal traffic of India was 
introduced in both Chambers of the Central Legislature, the 
Hon’ble Mr. P. N. Sapru being its sponsor in the Upper House 
and Sir A. H. Ghuznavi in the Lower. It may be taken up in 
the next session with what result it is difficult to predict at the 
present moment having regard to Mr. Haji’s abortive effort to 
reserve coastal shipping to Indian companies. But experience has 
made the new sponsors of a national Shipping Bill wiser than Mr. 
Haji and in drafting their proposed legislation they have taken 
special care to bear in mind the provisions contained in section 11 3 
of the Government of India Act of 1935 under which equality of 
treatment in law is guaranteed both to British and Indian shipping 
in this country. After the Round Table reaction to the Haji 
scheme the present measure is not a bad beginning, if somewhat 
subdued in tone and restricted in scope. In this matter the 
European business community seem to stand in need of a reminder 
that nothing is a more effective safeguard than goodwill and that 
nothing has destroyed that goodwill more effectively than the 
numerous legislative and administrative safeguards incorporated in 
the Act. Events will before long convince them that discriminatory 
action in some form or other would be clearly within the legal 
rights of the legislatures, for prohibition of discrimination on 
specific grounds as elaborated in section 1 13 is a definite intimation 
that discrimination on other grounds is licit. That section, for 
example, provides protection in respect of the ship, her master, 
officers, crew, passengers or cargo, but does it protect tonnage or 
the subscribed or authorised capital of a newly floated shipping 
company? If right men are in the right places, it will be a battle 
of wits and one need not be told that legal ingenuity may baffle 
the merchants’ calculations on the counter and the skill of the 
imperially-minded British draftsmen. That however is a different 

story. 
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Coming back to the Bill in question, its avowed aim as 
explained in its Objects and Reasons is not to promote and 
encourage discrimination but to prevent it. As the authors of the 
Bill say, past experience has shown that a well-established power¬ 
ful company engaged in coastal traffic can easily send a new 
venture into liquidation by unfair and cut-throat competition such 
as rate-cutting, grant of rebates, early tea and a sumptuous dinner 
to every passenger for nothing. The Bill seeks to confer power on 
the Governor-General-m-Council on clear evidence of unfair com¬ 
petition to prescribe by rules the minimum rates of fare or freight 
between ports in India or to prohibit the grant of any rebate or 
concession which, in his opinion, amounts to unfair competition. 
Any contravention of such rule or prohibition will be punishable 
with fine extending to Rs. 10,000 or with expulsion from any 
port under the Central Government or a Provincial administration 
for such period and under such conditions as the Governor- 
General-in-Council may direct. It gives him power, for the 
Purposes of the measure, to lay down procedure as regards the 
filing and disposal of complaints as well as the enforcement of his 
yules and prohibitions in that regard. It is needless to add that 
inasmuch as the Indian Governor-General is immune from the 
jurisdiction of courts his rules and prohibitions or any action taken 
y him in pursuance of the Act will not be subject to any judicial 
review or control. It is essentially a measure of defence and a 
serious blunder would be committed if the panic-stricken spokes- 
m en of European commercial interests lead opposition against it 
° r if the Viceroy withholds his assent from it, if andVhen passed. 

uropean opposition will provoke bitter attacks on their vested 
interests which it would be very difficult to resist despite the safe¬ 
guards in law and administration. The Viceroy’s disallowance 
° com pleted legislation is offensive, especially in regard to a 
measure of this nature. We hope that the relations which are 
®*j ad y badly strained will not be further embittered by thoughtless 
unwise action. In this connection it is pecessary to remind 
ourselves of the shipping arrangements which have been sought to 
e made within the Empire in order to secure uniformity of legisla- 
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tion and treatment and the deliberate negation by statute in the 
case of India of the principle of autonomy extended to some of 
its other component parts. Sections 2, 3 and 4 of the Statute of 
Westminster have removed once for all British control over 
Dominion legislation both with territorial and extra-territorial effect 
and the Dominions are competent to enact laws repugnant to the 
laws of England or to the provisions of any existing or any future 
Act of Parliament in the United Kingdom. 

In that view of the case shipping legislation, coastal or other¬ 
wise, in the Dominions is absolutely under their control, but an 
agreement was arrived at in 1931 in which an attempt has been 
made in part IV to secure equal treatment for each and every part 
of the British Commonwealth. It has however been laid down in 
the agreement itself that nothing therein shall be deemed to dero¬ 
gate from the right of every part of the Commonwealth to impose 
customs tariff duties on ships built outside that part or to restrict 
the right of the Government of each part of the Commonwealth to 
give financial assistance to ships registered in that part or its right 
to regulate the sea-fisheries of that part. It is also provided that 
each part of the Commonwealth will have power to regulate its 
own coasting trade. This agreement was inspired by an anxiety 
to see that British shipping is not afforded less favourable treat¬ 
ment than foreign shipping within the Commonwealth. It was not 
contemplated to affect in any way the autonomy of the Dominions 
in respect of their shipping laws or laws, rules and regulations 
relating to coastal trade. It is however perfectly clear that, apart 
from its unrestricted autonomy in this behalf, no Dominion could 
in practice, as Professor Keith points out, impose on foreign ships 
the restrictions which it can impose on British ships, since, as 
exporting countries in great need of markets, the Dominions are 
singularly sensitive to retaliatory measures in the form of tariff 
surcharges. As a matter of fact, no Dominion has promulgated 
legislation to give effect to the agreement with the singular excep¬ 
tion of the Dominion of Canada whose Shipping Act of 1934 was 
a move in that direction. No one familiar with the trend of com¬ 
mercial opinion on merchant shipping legislation in Australia or 
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New Zealand during the last twenty-five years or with legitimate 
Indian aspirations will feel the slightest confidence in the ideal of 
the agreement, although it was not a measure intended in any way 

or to the slightest extent to restrict the law-making powers of the 
Dominions. 
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INDIAN MERCANTILE MARINE 
( Special for “ Advance ”) 

m 

I notice from the press that Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and Mr. P. N. 
Sapru have introduced a Bill in the Assembly and the Council of 
State to prevent unfair competition by rate wars, with a view to 
encourage the development of an Indian mercantile marine. It is 
obvious that no attempts to create and develope an Indian mer¬ 
cantile marine can possibly succeed until fair competition is allow¬ 
ed to come into play. Indian witnesses before the Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Committee were unanimous in their opinion that 
one of the most important conditions which militated against the 
development of Indian shipping was the keen, and at times unfair, 
competition carried on by British shipping companies against new 
Indian enterprises. It was stated that powerful vested interests 
quoted rates even below the cost in order to drive out the competing 
Indian companies. It was, therefore, suggested that rate-cutting 
to kill competition should be declared against public policy and 
made illegal. It was proposed by several witnesses that a Tribunal 
should be established to consider such complaints of unfair com¬ 
petition. I trust that suitable machinery would be provided in 
the new Bill to hear complaints, sift evidence and determine 
whether unfair competition is being carried on. Such a principle 
has already been recognised in regard to inland navigation through 
Mr. K. C. Neogy’s efforts and there is no reason why Government 
should not accept a similar principle in coastal navigation. 

Numerous illustrations could be given of the manner in which 
unfair competition has been carried on to the detriment of indigen¬ 
ous industries. It has been calculated that during the last 40 years 
more than 25 shipping companies whose subscribed capital aggre¬ 
gated to more than Rs. 20 crores have been compelled to go into 
liquidation and most of them were forced to close down owing to 
severe rate-cutting. It is not perhaps very well known that Mr. 
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Jamshedji Tata, the pioneer of Tatas’ steel industry, had also 
gone into the shipping trade but was forced to go out owing to the 
competition of British shipping companies. Mr. S. N. Haji states 
in his Economics of Shipping ” that when the Scindia Steam 
Navigation Co. first made its appearance in the Indian coastal trade 
m 1919-20, the current rates of freight on rice from Rangoon to 
Bombay which were in the neighbourhood of Rs. 18 per ton were 
brought down by the British India Steam Navigation Co. to 
s. 6 although this was not at all an economic proposition and 
was less than the cost of operation. It meant a loss of nearly 200 
Per cent. Such instances can be multiplied ad infinitum. The 
mam object of such a rate-war is evident. It is to oust the outsider 
competing on the same route through superior financial resources 
°! the more powerful combine, which subsequent to elimination 
°f competition can enhance the rates as it chooses. 

The method proposed and embodied in the Bill to check 
unfair competition is by prescribing minimum rates of freight 
etween ports in India and prohibiting undercutting and under¬ 
quoting of such rates through grant of private rebates or conces¬ 
sions. The difficulty of knowledge in regard to private rebates or 
I Ucessions is patent and cannot be completely overcome by any 
^-gis ation. The Bill, however, might prove valuable in that the 
s Cly ex istence of such a measure on the Statute Book is apt to 
a check on those who resort to unfair practices and might 
sj3o e useful in mobilising public opinion against those who adopt 
q C Pmctices through impartial investigation and wide publicity. 
m aUse H of the Bill, which is the principal clause, lays down 
rat SUr A S t0 c ^ ec ^ unfair competition through lowering of usual 
mean° ° f ^ reig ^ t- The term “ usual rates of fare or freight ” 
jj- . S . a leasonable or equitable rate and is not so vague as at first 
Pcrha^ * a PPear. Although a scientifically precise rate cannot 
charcv^ S 6 arr * vec ^ at * n ever Y case, it is possible to recognise and 
ship°e-, a reasona hle rate that will be in the interests of both the 
"huussi^ shipowners. Reasonable rates, according to Prof, 
efficient: Sl ° U .^ not g ene mlly speaking higher than will be 
n to yield a “ normal ” return on the capital invested, 
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“ normal ” return being understood to include not only interest 
but something in addition by way of compensation for risk and 
judgment. The adoption of reasonable rates by law is not 
unknown in Railway Acts and such a proposal has also been made 
in regard to shipping rates on the Indian coast from time to time. 

It is necessary to emphasise, however, in this connection that 
while, on the one hand, there is the danger of monopoly of a few 
shipping companies preventing all fair competition, there is the 
opposite risk of the coastal trade being flooded by more tonnage 
than is required by trade. Already it is the considered 
opinion of those who are in the Indian coastal trade that 
there is over-abundance of tonnage and if the total volume 
of tonnage is not defined and restricted to meet trade require¬ 
ments, it is hardly possible for Indian shipping to pay its way, 
much less to consolidate and build up itself. Rationalisation of 
shipping, for which schemes are now being evolved in England 
and elsewhere is nothing but the adjustment of supply of tonnage 
to the demand of trade. Shipping in the coastal trade also requires 
economic employment and it is essential that a scheme of licensing 
of tonnage on the coast should form an integral part of the Bill to 
control the coastal traffic if that Bill is to serve its fundamental 
purpose and realise its object, namely the development of an Indian 
mercantile marine. 
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wfcfa Wits 

^ts®i ^ m j wa i ^<\z^ 
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^tS^SS^ ^SRt^ C*r*f, ^jpp?r ''©Ts^sStflSl ^v\ 

i fp?*t *tt« i T'fo[£% <sr >i\»t<tf% cs 

fwffesR, <m\ sts ct, ^mrn ^twf^i, ^ 
stf% s^s ^vg <^H^f®i<j ^tw%s 

m *R*f«fl5 I *rf«W 'Stfprffofa ^ f%5rf> C^*t'Q ^^-<tftoj?l ^RRTSf 
^W% C*1t'® 5 l^S ; ^5£S 'StStSl CS>ft C^rft 
^ ®rfS < 4 S> S 1 ^ C^S«T ^|dfl twltiS I 

^®?rf\ cw^n ^»ni opt ^<3^1 

^ sj\§s1 f%^ ^tSOsI ^ Wf^S f^ifr^f ®rt^tt^ 

^fs&tW ^C5, Wt’^'Q | ^ £fj3) ^Os 

^ *it^its m <^ <1^ <fiii smi ^fros 

12(5(11 ^s ^t$r nm w ^ftS*R 'Q W 

^Rvs i vra nm ^<\ f^r 

’TSSt^t fe^R, 'Sift'S <R®rt$f wfS I <R° 

'®^u?:\s st^tr® *?w%i sMt*f ^ f^cr% (Rl-sjRtftws 

^ sj! ^ ^ssjgj ff^f ^R5¥l 

R, s?|^tsf <i\ZM ^¥l 

^ ^t'S/t^ ^ ^(&»t ^lM!?[ 

Rsfi ff%^® <Tfe I ^ttoj '5f%^ ^1, 
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R^ fRRtR 4R° ^ fRRfR 4RR CR>Wr Rf5® CR, 

^ff%R CRR**ff#fa^ l^tRRtSR^ R^*f R'SRtRRtRR Rf^® 

«rfw» «tff?itR ri i r^cr, ®t3t®R fc*t^c®r flw 

4RRte RRRtR r% r i 

mft rjr^ ^[r ^itR^R ^tt%^ ^r° Rt§ *tfRRw 

rIrrIr fRs fH ^r R^t 5 r®r !rr c*t?f ^fRRl “crrIir Jttfw” 

?uHtc^ ^w fofa* ^%tc?Rf mm ^fen&st i RttRR fwft 

^fRi^ftR #t^1 cr fR®# c«t*f RsftRtT^R, rjr 3 ^ 'Q Rt| *fftRWR 

ftiR®Ti siftcR*ft:R ®t^tR $rft«TlRl fcftw i ^k ftR < ®r®r® ftwtR 
—^5tt® ^•R^T^tR CR’RR ®tR®ft Sft^Sr RJRRtfteRR W3J RsRfR 5 ® 
R>RtR CR^tR <21$ R^> I ( <4R^ C®RR <2{$ ^9 RSR RC$ ) I C^tR ^R’tR 
CRRRjsjrFF ^t^s ^Tfa» *tftR^Rl R'fe ;•—RR° fclRRJ Rtettfs fRRtft^® 
c®rr rjr$;i ^rrr^rrI ®tfttR RftRfti i ^k fttRR R^ ^ £R> 
®tR?:®?[ crrr crr^rI ^ir 5 ?^ <2tf®tRtftt®i 

R?ftt® Rtft^R =Tl I Rft $R«fR C$fRftRR Rftfas ^tftRR CR, <7®RR CR>tR ^RR 
<2{f®CRfft®1 ^{|vs ^P8Z$—®CR ftft RRRftl ^t^tR 3tR RtftRl fttf® 
*1tftCRR <i|R\ ‘fttRT?’ Ri ^raj CR>tR et^ ^ftRl RtR'Q CRtR ^ftt® ^ItfttRR I 
<<k CM*\ fl^*f S?lR|s? C^Mt^tR 3 ^ ^R*tt CR 5 t w9 tt^t'®ftrc^ ^fCR 
R>ftRtR WS f% ®t£R '®tw| gftRR R\2}ftR RtR’RtR 'RR^f , '®T3l 

R#$?Rftft® i *& ct^rg r^r *&% 

CRWtR R^CR <*1R° R>Rtft CRt^ 9 tRJ^ ^fRCRR 

x ff^ ;x ft^ i t ff£*t ph-Wltf^M ^t^tW RJRRtRCR 5 IrrI ^fRRtR 

$&} ftCRR, 4RR f% fRC*tR fR^lR f^Rt^J 

R^t^Rt? RJR^I ^R®W ^fRRtfe^R I ^tR ^ ^ ^tWR% fb^, 
(fk. ^RR <2tf®CRtf^®1 CRtR RfRRtR RR 1 # C^RtCR«TCR ^R®1 ^^*1 
■RteCf ;—Rffp-G ^TfRRl WtfR ^¥tR R^RRl RR 4 R°n 

^fl® ^TMQ ff^ x f CRt^ftRtR (2tf®CRtfR^1 CR 5 ^ R'SRt^ ^tRtR R^R^I 
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[ Translation of the Bengalee article in the “ Ananda Bazar 
Patrika,” the leading Bengalee Daily, Calcutta, 

30 th May, 1936.] 


SHIPPING INDUSTRY ON THE COAST. 

The reason why Indian shipping fails to have a firm footing 
in the vast Indian coasts is that the coast-line is not reserved for 
Indians. As the political dependence of India is a matter of 
shame in the modern political world, so also the helpless condition 
of the Indians on the Indian coast, no less than other economic 
disabilities, is painful. India is probably the only country among 
the advanced countries of the world, whose coast-line is not reserv¬ 
ed to Indians. Some time ago, the President of the Board of 
Trade made a statement in the British Parliament that all the big 
countries except Argentine, Chile and Brazil, have reserved their 
coasts for their own national ships. Even these three South 
American States have reserved the sole right of trade in their 
coasts for their own ships. Of course, they allow some foreign 
shipping concerns to carry passengers only from one port to another. 
We find that India is the only unfortunate country whose extensive 
coast-line is open to foreigners. But this is not a sign of our 
National broad-mindedness; on the contrary, it proves the wretched 
condition of our nation. Since many years, efforts are being made 
to get rid of this wretched condition—and since the inauguration 
of the Legislative Assembly, Government have repeatedly been 
approached with many requests and protests and Government have 
the same view which they had regarding Haji’s Coastal Trade 
Reservation Bill, nine years ago. On the other hand, in order to 
avoid all possible danger to foreign shipping merchants from the 
Indian side, the British Government have very neatly and impar¬ 
tially arranged in the India Act that British ships can carry on their 
trade easily in the Indian Ocean even at the ruin of Indian shipping 
industry. That “discriminatory treatment cannot be made in 
trade” is a noble precept in the India Act and this law has been 
made in such a skilful way that Indian shipping concerns can at 
no time compete with the well-financed British firms. Conse- 
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quently, only the right of counting the waves of the ocean is left 
M th p n ^ ians - Nevertheless, Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and the Hon’ble 
Mr F. N. Sapru are expecting better justice from the Government 
in the matter of coastal traffic and with this view both of them 
ave introduced a new Bill in the Legislative Assembly and the 
Uiuncil of State respectively. The Bill which they introduced in 
t e elhi session, held iri the month of April last, will be discussed 
at the ensuing Simla session of the Legislative Assembly and the 
Louncil of State. This Bill is of a harmless character. It does 
not raise the question of the reservation of the coast for Indians 
alone (and such question is not at all possible), neither does it 
prescribe for any discriminatory treatment; on the contrary, it 
insists on the Government to stop such treatment in trade. The 
sum and substance of this Bill is that no shipping concern can 
carry on unfair competition on the Indian coast. If the Governor- 
enera comes to learn that such unfair and improper competition 
is carried on, he can then fix the lowest freight and can even stop 
the grant of all sorts of privileges such as rebates and the like. It 
is well known how British shipping firms have, so many times, 
carrie on freight wars, in which they lowered the freights 
Pprecia y only with a view to ruin Indian shipping concerns, 
ecent y, in order to destroy the Indian shipping industry between 
ittagong -Akyab, Calcutta— Rangoon and between Karachi— 
111 ay, British shipping interests have not only lowered the 
Passage fares but also made arrangements for refreshing the 
Passengers free of charge. Sir Ghuznavi’s Bill authorises the 
overnor-General only to prevent such unfair competition, 
nnough we are doubtful about the passing of this Bill and if 
P sse we are still more doubtful that the Governor-General will 
g^ erc j^ e k j s authority in case the competition is carried on by 
so l f S firms. Of course, we have this law in existence 

I 1 aS ^ an< ^ traffic of India is concerned. According to the 
Ge^ 1 ^ earn Vessels Amendment Act of 1930, the Governor- 
nera in-Council can fix the lowest and the- highest charges for 
en geis as well as cargoes in the Inland waters of India and 
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can also make enquiries and take steps in case unfair competition 
arises. If this arrangement is possible in the Inland traffic, then 
why is the same not possible in the coastal traffic? British 
shipping concerns have no reason to fear that they would lose their 
hold in the coast if this Bill is passed. The predominance of 
British firms in the Inland traffic of India still remains unaffected 
and we have no doubt that their predominance will also remain 
so in the coast-line. Strictly speaking, Indian shipping industry 
is still in its infancy and this infant is chained by rules and 
regulations so carefully and skilfully devised by the British 
Government and the British merchants combined that this infant 
may be said to have been playing with oysters on the sea-shore 
while the foreign merchants are loading their ships with gold. 
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[ Translated from the Ananda Bazar Patrika ( Calcutta ), 
dated Wth June, 1936.] 

INDIANS IN MARITIME ACTIVITIES. 

( Commercial Editor ) 

I 

A full discussion of the fact, that Indians were once equal to 
all other progressive nations of the world in regard to maritime 
activities at a time when the Westerners came into this land for 
trade, has been made by Prof. Radhakumud Mukherjee in his 
History of the Indian Shipping.” From very ancient times 
down to the first decade of the 19th century, Indian goods/were 
imported and exported by Indian ships. Even after the arrival 
of the British in India, Indian ships would anchor in the Thames, 
being fully loaded with merchandise. In the year 1800, the then 
Governor-General reported that Indian ships of the capacity of 
ten thousand tons carried goods to England from the Port of 
Calcutta. In those days, wooden ships, made in India, were 
superior to the English ships. Mr. Moreland says that it was 
Indian ships that carried Indian goods to foreign lands during the 
reign of Akbar. In his opinion, no other nation in Europe save 
the Portuguese had such big ships which traversed the sea in those 
days with Indian passengers. Afterwards, Europe replaced wood 
by steel and the sail by the steam-engine for their ships. On the 
other hand, English supremacy was gradually making itself felt in 
India. The British Government introduced in India the Monopoly 
Act in Navigation then prevalent in England and the British 
Companies were then being patronised with money for the 
establishment of British Steam Navigation Companies in India 
also. All these causes absolutely annihilated the Indian shipping 
industry and Indian maritime activities. British Steam Naviga¬ 
tion Companies from that day forward saw the dawn of their 
supremacy overseas, in coastal routes and in inland rivers— 
everywhere be it in trade affairs or in passenger services. 

In these days, cargo to the extent of fifty laks of tons is carried 
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etween ports on the Indian coast, and goods amounting to one 
crore and twenty lakhs of tons are exchanged with the foreign land. 
OJ: the coastal trade only, 23.7 per cent, of the total cargo is 
carried by Indian companies and the rest, viz., 76.3 per cent, is 
devoured by the foreign companies. Of the foreign trade of one 
crore and twenty lakhs of tons, not a single ton of cargo is carried 
by Indian ships, nor do they carry a single passenger. In inland 
services also, the cargo and the passengers are mostly carried by 
roreign ships. 


In his “ Economics of Shipping," Mr. Haji has stated that 
an annual income of 57 crores of .rupees is earned by all the 
shipping companies in India, both in cargo and passenger services. 

ut of this sum, the foreign companies capture 50 crores of rupees 
annua y. This does not, of course, include the earnings of the 
foreign companies in inland services. All this clearly shows 

W a vast sco P e the foreign steamship companies have to 
e *pIoit the great resources of India. 


Nor is this all. Indian trade and insurance business are at 
9 ^\ reat . disadvantage owing to the shipping business being entirely 
bb er foreign control. The foreign companies have, in their 
n lan trade, earned an annual profit of 20 per cent, of their total 
^apita invested therein annually even up to the beginning of the 
re sent economic depression. 


a g: ® clearly brings home the fact that they have adversely 

car ?Cte ^ lan Uppers by realising exhorbitant freight on Indian 
Soods an M W t ^ 1US w ^ enec ^ the scope of the imports of foreign 
not Moreover, the foreign marine insurance companies are 

Thaf^u 6 t0 * nsure Ibdian goods transported in Indian ships, 
fern L ki ^ n ° ^ nc h an marine insurance company has made 
trade of 6 P ro ^ ress U P till now, though the foreign and coastal 
of ndla is enormous. Another outstanding consequence 

i s pr S SOrt monopoly is that the ship-building industry in India 

Great ^ rom flourishing. In the decade prior to the last 

tons i 9r ’ seven teen thousand ships of the capacity of hundred 
upwards, were built in various parts of the world. And 
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those ships had a total capacity of 2 crores and 80 lakhs of ton. 
Against this only 22 small ships were built in India before the 
war. It suffices to say that till the close of 1935, the cargo ships 
of England had the capacity of 1 crore and 73 lakhs of tons, of 
U. S. A. 96 lakhs, of Japan 40 lakhs, of Norway 39 lakhs, of 
Germany 37 lakhs, of France 30 lakhs, of Italy 28 lakhs, of Holland 
25 lakhs, of Sweden 15 lakhs and of Greece 1 7 lakhs of tons. 

Against this, the capacity of Indian ships was only 2 lakhs 
and 72 thousand tons. Of the few steamship companies of this 
country that ply in the coastal trade, the Scindia Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd., is by far the most important one. This Company has 
got only 10 ships of the cargo carrying capacity of 43 thousand 
tons. On the other hand, the B. I. S. N. Co., alone in India 
has got 128 ships of the capacity of 7 lakhs and 57 thousand tons. 

At present in England approximately a lakh of hands are in 
employment in the ship-building and ship-repairing industries. 

It can be easily imagined how many Indians will get oppor¬ 
tunities, directly or indirectly, in earning their livelihood if they 
are able to acquire a proper footing in shipping business and 
industry. It can be further stated that the foreign navigation 
companies in India are not ready to appoint even properly 
qualified Indians to any responsible posts in any of their ships. 
Only recently this has been proved to be true as shown by the 
unemployment problem among the Indians trained in the 
Government Training Ship “ Dufferin”. 

Indians, in order to overcome these difficulties in shipping 
and to stop the drain of 50 crores of rupees annually, have left 
no stone unturned. From the latter part of the last century up 
till now, Indians organised 32 navigation companies; but far 
from helping these infant companies, the Government has made 
no effort worthy of mention even for safeguarding them from the 
unfair attack of the huge foreign companies. Consequently, 23, 
out of the said 32 Indian companies, have become bankrupt 
owing to their enormous losses. The remaining nine companies 
are struggling against the unfair competition of the foreigners. If 
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in any part of the country, which has already been captured by 
the foreign steamship companies, an Indian company starts 
business, the foreigners at once declare a freight war. They can 
easily bear the loss but it is impossible for an Indian company to 
run long under the circumstances. Hence the Indian company 
fails in the struggle, within a very short period and the foreign 
company again makes good their loss by enhancing the rate of 
freight. The causes of the failures of all the Indian steamship 
companies are the same. 

In order to annihilate the Indian steamship companies, the 
foreigners adopt another objectionable method called the “ Defer¬ 
red Rebate System.” According to this system, if Indian mer¬ 
chants continually for a year or so, transact business with them, 
both in import and export, they are granted a rebate of ten per 
cent, of the freight already collected from them. So, for fear of 
being deprived of their right to the rebate, the Indian merchants 
cannot patronise the indigenous companies even with the smallest 
portion of their business. Besides, it has been stated above how 
the foreign marine insurance companies by refusing to insure the 
goods sent by the Indian navigation companies, compel Indian 
merchants to continue to place their business with the foreign com¬ 
panies. In these matters the foreign companies after forming an 
association amongst themselves, work in co-operation with one 
another. In order to put a stop to this sort of monopolistic extor- 
tlQ n, a movement is prevalent in this country. By the successful 

Chandra Neogy, a Bill named ” Indian Steam 
avigation Act ’ ’ has been passed by the Legislative Assembly in 
0 and thereby, this sort of unfair competition has been put a 
s *°p to in inland river serivces only. But in the case of coastal 
ra e , such unfair competition is still in force. The Government 
s not only putting a stop to these competitions but is rather add- 
to their strength, by allowing the foreign companies to carry 
oveinment cargo and mails, and on the other hand, the Govern- 
me nt is hampering the enactment of laws of any kind in favour of 
establishing the predominance of the Indian steamship companies 
at le ast in the coastal trade. From 1928, when Mr. Haji introduced 
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his Bill in the Legislative Assembly for the reservation of 75 per 
cent, of the Indian coastal trade for Indian ships, until now, the 
Government activities regarding this are a disgraceful chapter in 
the history of the British Raj in India. This will be fully discussed 

later on. 
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«t^i cw*rfeitfe 

ct, f% fw'R f% ^tirc&s 4<p &vs 

srteiw ^fwj i <*& <m:% ksR 

<R, SrRRr C^f*»lt^t *Tt# 'G TfcSr «JC®J^ 

ft<Pl> &V5 (to c^t^t fcfal ^WR <pf3¥l 

I C<PR WRt§? (RRRt^t tpl^ 

wtzfa c^'Mtft Rdft 'Q RffsR ^tv &1 ^t^rl fwl ^R° fl5*Ft^ 
fk<^ fip«f% <f$i «rfi^ ^f?m f% '®tiR 'sfaSfiwiw 
3^5 CfR ^t'Q ^§5 < 2 R^ ^TtCsTtfs^ I ^et^S *IWR 

$rRt#f ^FRR '« f*tRRT ®r9J C^PR *rRRJ ^31 
^ ^t<f¥, ^?R f% 'SJtW *Rj^ ^ <2if^Rtf^5t ^c® 

®?RRr ?^1 ^ fog Rl 1 ^ 

^OKtiR ’R'IWj (71 fi{*ff;fl?l (^fC»R ^tt^R ‘ !> R-^ 5 PRt'®R 

^firaftSJT <<RtR «ltWtRl 1 

<Tft?f c£R*fl fcjgpf ^ 5 Tl <R> ^W. CWt*R 

<*r? <®fr3^ifa TOrof*ra ^rc«u vrH^t® ^twlfl- 

'« ?rtiff ^jn 3 ^$ ^RrR $?9J ^R^Rt 

®^t§7 C^h’fR't ^ ^f?RTfC^— f¥§ SrRftSR V\l<W * 2 lf®- 

<^ 5jj?jj i ^ 

l£ rf®^tC?^ 9f^j^ (^I'Rs 

I ^ <|jt v ltC^ wRft'R C^I'l'Q 

^ i f%5|vs 
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<2itorlto1 5to i^^w 5 wlto 

f?5t? W® t%Sf<PJ N w45*t»f 

uq^?t ^PTt^T I ^ ^Ff^US ^53lt3J f*R^5 £>5<F5f3 W& *i(& ®Tt5t^l 
f%^U v <3 <5it£5ft5S{1 55 <45? fW^TN 5>f5*fa tot% C*Wtfl 

cwt®'" tof> ewi srt 5 ^ to% «Wt* fcwjws SW 

>2} s t5 J T ^f?f?^s ^5 CWft55 *fto f^K^Pf CWW I ^54bp> 

f%^^Jt«T <4^ <2)^115 i^iC^ 9 f'8 to I W 5 ^ CWt*t5 f%^5 

t#||f T5555> ^st3^s5 55 I W “>t54t53> <45t ' 5 rfC*^Tt s 'H(l5 > 5t*l1 

Ff’tl W5t5 S/5J iS>5'® 5 TtC®T5 5lPI C 5 !^ W 5 !^ 

^ ^ i to tore? ms wtra 

<5jt^p f%*i53a 5JT%’ X 8 fe^*I I toW® '«f5t^ 5 f5 fw£*tt$ ag? l^ 
sgftft <4^ ^to> <M C% ^t5J WPt5 5Jt5 'BfaSWCfa® 

5 ttoj s» toft S\$S& <2ffftH Wl ^5 I "»t5^t5 ®Tt5t^ 

ftgR ^3% s?57 3 Tt5f5T 45? to% 9^tS3 ^W5 

(^jffyf^l 5f*l5l C5t5*l1 ^ftffS'Q 5>f5fl> " p 1^t s l i *f £55 I 

fm fwrt*T 5 *to 55 *mtow ^ toto*r cto3 ^tow to ^ 
5|5<CT^ 45 s ! 5*55 to I 'SS&n ^^5 to to® i*** 

^ *tw fki mvfa c^r toft *to5 sm i^iw 

^55j 5tfl^J *R?FH to 5t5^ 45^ tot55 55^1 C*Pt W*55 1 4^ 

5£5J to**t5 5to 5tftol 'S *tift«*W ^£5% ®rt3ft^5 C5 
45>tto'®J 5s^t^ ^t5t<?® ^5t5 ^«t1 ^1 I 

-5ff«KWT <R ^^5 «tt^Pltf^1 ®t$1 ^R5t5 ®?^'Q ^ 

to oresi ^ ^ I ^ ^ ff51 CT ’ ^ ^ 

^IWJ ^15^5 5*W5 y f^5 5tf^tC^J W ^^3? ®Tt5t®f C5Ft wp H^l5 

^ffSR, ^ '« Wt5lW C^t°*U% C51«t ^t55t5 5^ ^5t5 

C^t5W5 »|'5Wl 34 ^f9f Z$ ^ w 515^1 

^f 5 ^s 5 ^ i ^ tow w ^^Mtost'Q to W 1 1 W (1 
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3tfej C3% ^ 

I ffos is»j *rtFf ^ fC3 w ^tfePR 

u}<pM C3, '®i^t 5[^«(J 

^ 313 ^ nfem. i 

^ ^ ^ ^ 1 ^5t3 3>t3 4 l <4^ C3, ^eTP93 

*m*\ ** wt*& ^ <^%<i m^rm ^ && 

^g ctM^i ^pf^r c ^m ymm ^ i 

^ 5$3> fsfS 5t#l<T ^3)t33i ^Ttf% S'QJfl t^3t% 


^ W OTfoPtta i ^ •<sj^{ i wft€taw ^rai% tow 

^f% <tfzmm cbIi 3fe^, c ^ <^ CTj ^ 

’®Tt^Jf C^-'SIt^ift \Q 3 < f£33»).)^1<l>, C3>^ 3£rR C3, 

<Wf% 5^13 I 3*f1 3t^TT C* 1, 5|3«fts^\Q t>^C3t%lW3 sj£$3 
>lf<I tWl d|^ fiCBRf 3 s f?!tf5 <5tf3^ ^£33, tiPR f% 

fiwt# wi^§R 3tf3$fj-3f53 w§\ ^rf3 w^j c^^'Q 
<»t3f3 5J\» (2|^t*f 303 C3, Sjs^f^ <503 *Ml% 

3>f33t3 3J35[| 3f|¥ft^ I ^e|5 fs|; ^ f3«^ 3J3^1 
C 9 M 3*f33t3 ^33 <il| f33C3 ^3t3 3331ft <5^ <5jf%Tj|?[W3 
3^3t%5J3 ^ <31^3 <sjf?pj|^5t«l ^3t3^ i£& 

3t3J C3-Wf^t f%I 3ft 3%1 wf%TO %t%9R | ^ 

^ Q IcgW^tstT C3, ffl'a 35t*p3 *13 &VS ^3^93 
3J33lf3^ ^STCO ^T3t3 CSltel*^ <®lt^3 Wtfl wf^Tl CA-<m 
^s®r 3tf 4 tWJ ?0, ?\m ff^*l 3T(5itCWJ3 ^ 9 t^«T 3ttoj 
^ *f ^t3tS5/3 <5lf3^t3 (2ff%it3 O fftft wf?Rrl I 

^ j rt^'Q toiw 3mt§5f*i ^13^3 3ttoi 

^ ^tfip^J (2tf%it3 WW '.2l^?t3 ^C35I ^3\ ifeiV ^tCsT 

^ 3% C*f^®fW 3f*{<F Jiwl C3 f33f^ v l^ ?Tf^l 3^33 ^st5^a^ 
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^*f $?t5ft5r5 45*5^51 5 5 f55t5 

<2}^t5 fcsflvR <^1 551 ^s5t° CW51 5t^sC5 C5, l\5t®F 5J5 3 Ttf5^t s 1 

5^pP 5^sl ^st5'»t5 5if‘lft § ?J 4^K5fi»trl ^if55>t5 *(£55 

fottft fefa 5Wj c5-^ttft fai ^5 5f»rai 5C5 5*55 51 i 

sit^ ^5t5$5t%^ £55 ^(5555 5t£5^ ^(5*55 5® 1%l , «rf 9 tf% ! 

?rt 5 l 5^5 5**i fc. 51^15 f5*r 

^ ^<j 3 $ I $ 55S5 ^t5ff»5 •q\»«1|l? fe55 I f^5 

'« ^C5t% S?t5t$r CVWlSllfa* 4^tl hk<F 

^¥l ^55 *fi?^ 455>1 ^tP(t5 5¥l 5>f55t5 ®ll *PE?R I f%55 
^§C5t%l =m<«t5 5*^ 4^ CB^t'Q 9 t'8 |®JTO1 

^35 *lt*R53 m <fft*l fok? 5CT | $ 55t5 

^eftspg *P*F 5^tf» 5Wl 55 C5, f555T>t 5*?t5i C^ft^T Cl>f5«T fak 5 ^ f55Tt5? 
^51 55C5 I CMt=T tfjfk'f fk 555*5 ^t5l 555W5f5f<F$ I 

^as 5 ^15^ "4155 '5rfe55 il'Js 5t5t5 f55t5 <3f®5l 53>5*5 C5, ^t5t'® 
C5 55)1? 5^*1 $rt5|Sr C5>'MT5l 5T551 5t«Tt^C'®Cf, ^»t5t5l '®t5^5 C^t^t^t 
5F151 55T 5%5 <45° ^»t5'® 555(5 4WC*t ®Tf5t^t 5J55t5 ^5^5 WW 
qfi C<pt5 ^<5(5t5T 5*55 ^5 #*t Wfcfc 55^*5 ^5t5 

<5R*fftt5 5^C5 I ^5t° ^f5Ur® C5*f(5 $ft5tS7 ftRR ®?2J 5^ M5^55> 
C^t5 5t5t5J'S 5*55 '«t5l 5^ C5*?t5 ^5*55 <*ferN?t #*f 
GfWWQ 4% 5t5t5J *lt^5 I SfiPfo ^15^5 '4(55 ^ftt55 ^(5 45# 
5t5t5 f55t5 C5«5l 5l5tC5 C5, 5^*1 Wt5tt®? ^t5#5 ' 5 lf5 : 5t5 51 

5^f55~f5 5t5T5t^ 5^f55l 5^ C^t5 ^tl5 <2*5t^t C5ll 55 

<5^ ^51 ^555J5J^[5 J 515^1 5^151 ^t f fJ 55t5 1 ^51’ ^55 *tt55^»C8i5 

x5jt5^t ^ 9 C^«T 5tF*'WJ f5W < Tl5 ®rt5tC®f5 45 s C6^5l ^f55t^55 I5^t 9 f 
^f55l '»t5'fl5 .$?t5*3/5 ^f55 5 t5 <2tf^il <P<Tl C5 ^15^5 ^t5l 5^Tt^ 

5t^rfJ I 5p5 <®t5^ x ft55 ^rte^T 4^ 55 5J5^1 5 5 f?15t'Q ^15^5% *F@I 55 
5t^ I ff^*f 45>tl <2*5(5 5(55 ^ ^1^5^ 
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<3t? <4^8 TO? TO^Tl <3r, 

TOfta? ^ *R?f*F5 to ^ i 

^JTO *lf??W ?tf«WJ ?fiN ?3Jf? C^tPW CTO CTOtl ^TOt^i? 

c*f> <ifi>«t c^TOifT? ^rf^s srtet®? cTO1t% to 

^f??1 <£& f???TO #l5Tfs>Tl TO? C5§1 ^5C5 I fTO ^ *Tt^t° 3 Tl f% 
(2 ^ r f? fl^*t TOt 5 ^ (^Mtift^M 'STO'STO ^iSj^ 

^>finrl ^t?€t? ^ 9 i<m to ^T\*f ^tfTO ftt?, 5)^\s ^5 

^°*t stfro C5r®m scrawl ^ 9 i?r® to ?t? i 


^®?fe ^T?TO?1 ?f? «l?Btf?'® ^5? '*TOTO3 ?tfe®I <Ff?ra1. ftf¥l 
CffC^W % ?tf*IWJ ^tfTO? 3f%&1 *f?q5 >R< ^1 3? TO C*r*?l? 

TO?t? ?1 TO®? ftl^Q CTO ^t*t1 ^ I ^|s?3J TO»T? <I1TO 
?TOt? C\ 5TO' f?t?l> SftTO fif*Cf#t? «Wf? &Ggfff? $f3J C? f^«T 
TO TOrl cTO TOt^ c?t? tocto iii i >ra<5f 

<htot ^ sr*i i (toto f^s >*** tot TO^t5 ?jto 
* tf*TOT Tils ^t^ 9 t fro ^tf^ ^patfe»R i fro TOfai;^? 

to ^ f^rftt'Q ^tTO«T ^ri ?t? i ^ *ito TO?t3*r 

^tfiwj *rf5? ^ ^ ?$?j to? c^r, ^ to? TO®? ^rt^ 

^ftn? ^tst? >rt% sTOre cto? &ret? i 
^^itRG (7\ ^ ^ C*|T?«I TO? TO ?W ill ?*f??t? !%I TO 

1 «it? toTot> ?f* ^ito c?t*t? fttroTOr TO®? 

%5f*?t ®rlTORT iliT^^^I ^^t?r *ffe !5 i 9 l- 

*T1 ^l^i{ ^t^l ^e'T ilt^ (2)^1 ^tf^i ^"c^re TOtfa 

c^t^t^T-^f^ to ^ ill i ^ TO*U TO? 

^T^ItC? ^fo(ft<f ^jf^j ^\^\7\ cftc*ti ^5Rt5 JBtTO TO^tt?? 

^It^M 9 ft^|?r <2K^i V5|5l ?t?MT:? TOltBJTl ^f?? 1 
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( Commerce Editor ) 


II 


It has been stated in the previous article entitled “ Indians in 


Maritime Activities,” which appeared in the Wednesday issue of 
our paper, that the foreign steamship companies are predominant 
in carriage of cargo and passengers—everywhere, m fact m 
overseas trade, in the coastal trade, as well as in inland rivers. 
It has been further shown that these foreign companies realise 50 
crores of rupees from India in freight earnings by carrying cargo 
and passengers. And the fact that the rich and powerful foreign 
companies oust Indians from the sphere of trade whenever they 
start a new steamship company, by reducing the freight and fare 
rates and by having recourse to the obnoxious principle, namely 
‘‘Deferred Rebate,” has also been clearly proved in the 
previous article. The India Government, far from patronising the 
Indian shipping and ship-building industry with subsidy, is doing 
absolutely nothing to protect this infant industry from the tyranny 
of the unfair competition of the foreigners. 

This article will deal with the policy and the outlook of the 
Government, which is highly objectionable and most harmful to the 
interests of the country. It has been pointed out in the last article 
that in order to capture at least the trades of the inland rivers and 
the coastal line, the Indians had up till now organised 32 companies, 
but out of these, as many as 23 companies have failed owing to 
the unfair competition of the foreigners. The Indian public have 
repeatedly and frequently ventilated their grievances, so that they 
might be saved from such a situation. But the Government 
remained inert. At last, in the year 1921, the Government con¬ 
stituted the Fiscal Commission to consider as to how to protect the 
Indian market from Japanese competition. This Committee dis¬ 
cussed along with the depressed condition of other industries the 
condition of the shipping industry also and it advised the Govern¬ 
ment emphatically to enact laws for the abolition of the objectionable 
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Deferred Rebate System.” But the Government paid no heed 
to this advice. As a result, an agitation on this matter took a 
serious turn in the country. In order to get over this agitation, 
the Government constituted another committee, namely the Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Committee, in February, 1923. Many experts in the 
British shipping business were amongst the members of this Com¬ 
mittee. But they also expressed their clear opinion that as in other 
countries, Indian shipping also should be granted an entire control 
over the Indian coastal trade. The Committee further recommend¬ 
ed the Government to lend a helping hand for the development of 
Indian shipping and to declare the competition of foreign steam¬ 
ship companies as illegal. But the advice of this Committee also, 
like that of the Fiscal Commission, was ignored by the Govern¬ 
ment. At last, having no way out Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand Haji 
in September, 1928, introduced his Bill, namely Coastal Traffic 
Reservation Bill, in the Indian Legislative Assembly. In this Bill, 
there was no such clear clause as would allow interference with the 
supremacy of foreign steamship companies, in matters of trade 
with the foreigners and in that of carrying passengers. No stress 
Was even laid in this Bill on the question of prevention of the unfair 
competition that prevailed in the coastal trade of this country. The 
on ly provision in the Bill was that the Government should arrange 
S ° that in the steamship companies that have been established 
within five years in the Indian coast, 75 per cent, of their capital 
an d °f their Directorate and also of their shareholders, if the 
company be a joint stock one, might be Indians. There was no 
Ul )due demand in the Bill, for, in all the countries of the world, 
optional steamship companies have been provided with the privi- 
^cge of supreme control over their coastal trade. It was found 
27 m the enquiry held by the League of Nations in 1931, that in 
co ° UI: ^ countries of the world with coast lines, the native 

trad^ an * eS ^ ave § ot absolute control over their respective coastal 
r C es ' ^ course, this is not the case with England. But there is a 
° n ^ or it- 98 per cent, of her coastal trade is carried by 3ritish 
this " 8 an< ^ n ° ^ ore ig n company can compete with them. However, 
modest Bill of Mr. Haji, when introduced in the Assembly, 
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raised a hue and cry in the European circles. Some said that the 
Indians were making headway to rob the European companies of 
their privileges, and others said that this type of legislation was in 
itself illegal and admitted and encouraged racial discrimination. 
Some again said that this Bill would adversely affect Indian in¬ 
terests. Needless to say, the Government also dittoed the Europeans 
and opposed the Bill. Even Sir George Rainey, the then Commerce 
Member, in the report of the Select Committee clearly stated that 
the principle of the Bill constituted expropriation and confiscation. 
But Mr Haji consulted the Law Officers of the Government twice 
before he handed over the Bill and observed that there was nothing 
illegal in its main principle. It is worth mentioning here that from 
the post-war period, English steamship companies are demanding 
the reservation of British coastal trade, nay, of the entire imperial 
trade by passing a Navigation Act. In 1916-17, the English steam¬ 
ship companies made a proposal for establishing the predominate 
of the British steamship companies over the Indian coastal tra e 
and in 1918 this proposal was discussed in the British Shipping 
Committee. The statement that was submitted by the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce to the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
raised the question of absolute control over the Indian coastal trade 
by the British steamship companies. It is, therefore, evident that 
the English steamship companies or the European Merchants 
Association count much upon the absolute contro over the Indian 
coastal trade and find nothing illegal in the principle itself Objec¬ 
tion is loud only when that right is to be exercised by Indians. 

However, the opposition of the Government stood in the way 
of Mr Haji’s Bill being passed. Lord Irwin was then the Viceroy 
of India He called both Indian and European representatives ot 
the respective steamship companies at a meeting and tried to settle 
it amicably. But his efforts were frustrated by the selfish motives 
Fnmnpan steamshio companies. In the meantime, t e 
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public. It has been provided in Section 116 of the new Constitu¬ 
tion Act that all the British steamship companies, carrying on 
business in India, will be regarded as Indian companies and if the 
Government of India gives any help for the improvement of Indian 
shipping, the British companies also will participate in such benefit. 
Hence, if the Government helps the national shipping industry in 
future, their rival British companies also will have a share in such 
. P- In a subsequent section of the Government of India Act, 
it has been stated that it will be considered discrimination if the 
appointment of Indian officers and engineers in a British ship, is 
ruade compulsory. It is needless to say that under the new con¬ 
stitution, it will be impossible to establish the control of Indian 
s ipping or abolish foreign monopoly in coastal trade. Govern¬ 
ment is not content even with these provisions. In reply to a 
question in British Parliament, Sir Samuel Hoare, the ex-Secretary 
? State for India, has said clearly that Government does not 
to reserve the Indian coastal trade to Indian ships. On the 
er hand, Sir Joseph Bhore, the ex-Commerce Member, has dec- 
are d that an attempt is being made to settle the matter by mutual 
Agreement between the Indian and British steamship companies. 
T 1 nof hing is known as yet as to how and what portion of 
e coastal trade will be sacrificed by the British companies in 
avour of the Indian companies, and also what portion of the coastal 

i a .. e ’ ac cording to Government opinion, should be transferred to 
mdians. 

sh' ^ disheartening for Indian shipping trade and 

^Pping industry if Indians do not succeed in obtaining the right 
Q ^° ntr °l by repealing the new Reforms Act. We do not feel 
lati Ini * St * C a k° ut the Bill recently introduced in the Indian Legis- 
$ ve Assembly for abolishing the obnoxious ‘ ‘ Deferred Rebate 
err j' That is only a part of the whole problem. In 1929, Mr. 
too 9 S ° introduce< J a similar bill in the Assembly. But that bill 
Geo n ^P e d in the bud owing to Government opposition. Sir 
couotf 6 the then Commerce Member, remarked that the 

ly ls keing much benefited by the stability of voyages and 
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of freight through this system. There is no reason to believe that 
Government do not hold the same view now. 

If the Government like other Governments in the world do not 
offer any financial help to the Indian companies for coping with the 
competition of the foreign companies, the Indian steamship com¬ 
panies will not be able to maintain their existence simply by the 
repeal of the “ Deferred Rebate System.” The next issue of this 
article will deal with the outlook of the India Government m com¬ 
parison with the other independent Governments in the world. 
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wteMt witra 
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krot a?tetw?fc ’fforft %t * <wfet ^ i <*fc ^*tort 

c*m *rc<st ^ftftc® s *t® ^ to*i © <wfet k*ra 

$rW®? %, ®W<i tog i wtfel * ®ra fepra (*t®wt ©&•> \®h ) wt^tw 
k»TC«Hl *Mf% f^t I <£& *R BfWCBra art's fat® e£|<R 
>*** to® k»iw ftw*r c^fe i« <wk *ttk$ (<wfet ©« *p* 

few ) 3WJ* SR?! 50 ^ ^Wltt I ^Sltw ^*lHtfaBrJ Tqapfl 4?R 

TO^tfa? £ifetft®t?i to k®iww ^ sit* *fan cro® «t® is©8 
■%i ^ to *» wfet m^o ^ ?^to51 k»ro w ®?t^t®f 

^>ltra ^WJ ^filt^ft, ^t?t?f ^'SSJ <2fofa ^t<je|, 

>Ri^tft ^it^n i t^s ^>ra ^ ^TOTO ftfe^t 
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SffcfcS/R fitful R§Rl Rr4OT> r!r fR%f RRtR 

RtlR nn ri *FfeR, ^ Rts? $rt5T#t rirrIcr I^R9 ^ 

T%Rl Rim I C^RR RW, RRR^f RRtR CRfwt*lR Rt^R RtfcR 
RfRRl fWOTS #*f RR<CR% <2fc»JR7 R^RR 
“ tjSrf%R : 5/57 CR(?«R fR5ft« RR° RtR„?:^R*fR f^RtR R^tfRfR® Rsf 

RJR RsfRRttWR I <^RT#t^ ^<R«U TRR^ *&«« RfR RtR 

*[#$ ^S'^TpRI WHl^l RtW #“f 5fRt®r CRt°Rt%^ <2iU®J<F R*vRR 
RR^tft Rf57R <2ftR ^|R>1 RfRRl RtRtRJ CR9R1 R^Rttf I ^51 

Wt?l, fRt^ CRTRntftERJ 5/^5? firttWR 5/57 RfWtR ^f W*m 

^ tftRR RR *«» RR= *tt^O RtR C*T6Rl RR I <ifc RT^I ^Rt^5 (^t re9 tt^ 
^tefRRl 'Q RtR^fRRl RtRR ^1 WtRtW TR’RtR RCRR I i^®8 
RftRR CR^Rttt RfR R0*f RR<tR^ CR*FtR SftRtW CRf^ttRt«i%R 

<2tT® R^RR RR 5 *tt^9 RfRRl RT^tRI RfRCvsT^R I RRRttR f?R CRft 
RtRR CR WtSW R^Rl ? JR <& ®fctR ft% c tR 5/5JS R^f 

RR*(bfl> 'So RR 5 Rt^9 Rl«l %t^R I ^ RR St^JR* RfRtRT 5t®1, CRRlR 
57t^t57CR7 ®|R7 RRCTR RR^fl fWRl R^RR R^RR f^R RfRRf 5 ! ^tRl RtRtRJ 
RRl RR I <H®Rptl® §?9|WR 'SflWfR^ 5 <R57t57 Cff*fajf®T i£|R° ®tR^RCRS 
®TR* RRCRR RfR^tR tWl #*i RR'W R^*| trfetV CRf^Rt^R RtRtRJ 
RsfeCfR I <ifc RtRtCRJR fRRR 'fe$1 R>fR£R 5ftR|#t RJRRftR ^Rt9R 4® 
^j[f®R RCRJ faim fRRR f%l RtCR* Rl I 

CRRR IsRCS R£5, ^fRRtR R57f57 W^f'6 <^R RR<CR C ^ 

toR'StCR RtRtRT R^fe^R I RtSRfRRRR ^Rt^J C^R 5/t^C^ 
RRtRR R^fRtRtRJ R/Rl I R52ff% C(2ffRC^5% R^C^ CRtRRI 

^fRRt^R CR, ^fR CW x ?tR 'SfR' RRR <pfRRtR 5757 R^Ri^R « CR=tt>t 

■^RtR <2t?fR ^fRTRR I R'SRlZRR <2(5^1^ ^5tR 5lR R^Rtft ^ ^jC5f 
«rfetw«f®r ®« ^ ^RtCRR CR 5 ! 9 ff|^s ^ItCR R1 ; ^ RJRRftRR 

^Rf%R 57R7 02)fR<:\5% CR X ?]R 'S'fcfSW 57fRJ i£ft 9 fJ 
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^ towji ^ffw*! ^i<ig ^ m 

^ ^ ^fhti ^twj 
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swl sks cs, fs^t® is>o® sfas srMfts i«ft wfate fss i 

^k SS CSfa’ftffa CSlT>Stl> 8 W Si Stefa ifcfa St3.«88&t Sffafar 
fSS I CSt ^CS iSaiS 3Tt®T *tW WMtCS 4®tt SftSt^f CSt^St 
<2ff®ft® Sff 4S° ^ S^Sfa «fl*ttPfa ®rf5lrrSf?T 5T^J1 'Q Sl®R*Ffa CSMJ®1 
Stefa SSt^SS i«8* 'Q 5« ^ StWfa fcr I iisi^ *fifa 

s#qfa sss *fw $?wr#t $ffatc$rs *tfssH <rff®sl < 2 ifa 8i ®te ks 
si®t%tcs i 'So sw* $rf*rt#t ^rfatssfa ^ ^«i ^sf® sister i 

^fsffa fstes csc*fa sfl® ®fa®s$a iprcl s^fscsT t% 
^rteK-^ttete etc®^ si cssi sfa i s® *4 s^ss s%i ^test^s 
vfcnQ ®fa® sssls cs% sffate f%css ^sf®<r mt ^te <2|®j^- 
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^ k$us *tssi sss s^fssfa sfal sttest^ farfa 1 ®tsc®s ^i<fs 
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sjs^i sfal ^slc? 1 ®fa®fa $rt^te c^t^stsl ssstft ®te 'Q ste’te 
S5CSS ^fs^fa «tfa Si I ®iafss ' ? JUK Stfa faWr% ®tSJ 

S5CS ®faf1s Wfate CSt^ft^tCS ^fSTtS CS'GSl pistes , f%^ ®ts® 
sssj^ss ^3J ss^ srJi# ft ^ ^ tflSx fs ^il «<fa <£is CTteit%:^ 
cs'ssl ^gi stes 1 ^1® s^ss cs®tcs*fs ^s iRssfs cs^ts m s^sfs 
cs% 5ffarc$fa ^f®s m ssksc^s fs# s^cs stfa s»r ^ ^tsl 
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(Commerce Editor) 

111 

In our last two articles, we have discussed the absolute control 
exercised by foreigners in inland rivers, in coast ports and in 
traffic with other countries and also how Indians due to Govern¬ 
ment opposition, failed in their various efforts in obtaining the sole 
right of the Indian shipping at least on the Indian coast. 

This article will discuss what kind of financial help, direct or 
indirect, for the betterment of their shipping industry, is being 
rendered by the other Governments of the world and the indiffer¬ 
ence of the Indian Government in contrast to them on the same 
subject. 

It has been mentioned before that no other country is so very 
prosperous in shipping as England. According to the statement of 
Lloyd’s in the latter part of 1935, the total tonnage of all the big 
ships of the capacity of more than hundred tons in the whole world 
was 6 crores and 64 lakhs of tons. Out of this, the tonnage of 
British ships alone was more than 2 crores of tons. During the 
latter half of that year, the total tonnage of ships of the capacity 
of more than 400 tons, was 3 crores of tons and of this, ships of 
one crore and 8 lakhs of tons, i.e., 36.1 per cent of the whole 
belonged to England alone. In 1928 and 1929 England had 
imported merchandise of the nett value of 13 crores of pounds 
(Rupees 173 crores and 33 lakhs) to her profit. 

Though the revenue of England from shipping has compara¬ 
tively decreased owing to the present trade depression and interna¬ 
tional competition, England in 1934 has earned an income of 7 
crores of pounds, from this source only. One of the principal 
causes of England’s unrivalled position in shipping, is the Govern¬ 
mental assistance. It is doubtful whether England to-day would 
have been so prosperous if the British Government had not passed 
Navigation Acts at various periods, by creating a trade monopoly 
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m shipping since two hundred years ago. Nor is that all, though 
t ereatter, the Navigation Act was repealed, the British Govern¬ 
ment for further progress of their shipping industry has 
spent enormous sums on account of Naval Reserve and Admiralty 
Subvention. Besides this, from the year 1903 to 1927, Britain had 
granted an annual subsidy of 23 lakhs of rupees out of the Govern¬ 
ment revenue, to a British shipping company named Cunard Steam¬ 
ships Company Over and above that, the Government has granted 
a loan of 26 lakhs of pounds to that company at a reduced rate 
o 2 per cent, for the ship-building industry. Out of this sum, 
e Cunard Company built two very big ships, namely the “ Lusi¬ 
tania and the Mauretania.” From February 1934 the British 
government is giving an annual grant of 20 lakhs of pounds to 
British steamship companies. The British Government also 
granted a loan of 30 lakhs of pounds, for the building of the big 
ship, the Queen Mary,” which is the subject of much talk this 
day. Besides these instances of direct assistance, the British 
Government also helps enormously their national steamship com¬ 
panies with the favour of mail carrying contracts. Further, the 
British Government is patronising their companies by granting the 
contracts of carry lng mails in other parts of the Empire ^ 

ndia also. When we consider these enormous subsidies, we find 

nothing astonishing in the prosperity of the British steamship com¬ 
panies. r 

Not only England, but other countries also are very keen in 
eping their national shipping companies. In the United States 
America, the national shipping companies enjoy regularly 
Government subsidies. Recently, President Roosevelt has 
announced a grant of 3 crores of dollars to the national shipping 
companies for the carriage of mails. At the present rate of freight, 
he ships cannot earn more than 30 lakhs of dollars for mails, but 
resident Roosevelt is allowing them 2 crores and 70 lakhs of 
dollars more for their Benefit. 

After the commencement of Mussolini’s reign in Italy, the 
* ipowners there are enjoying a grant of 3Q lakhs of pounds Innu- 
y- As a result of this, Italy has begun to occupy a’ position among 
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the most prosperous countries in the world. In France also, the 
shipowners receive a grant of 50 lakhs of pounds per annum. A 
few days ago, France passed a Bill for further help to their shipping 
industry. Recently, Spain, Belgium and Holland have also taken 
steps for the betterment of their shipping industry. Even Canada 
and South Africa within the British Empire have resolved to 
organise a joint shipping company with the help of their respective 
Governments. In these countries, the shipping industries not only 
receive direct Government subsidies but as in England, they also 
get the benefit of mail carrying contracts and advances of loans at 
a very low rate. 

In this connection, the example of Japan is worth mentioning 
here. Japan before the war with China in 1896, helped her ship¬ 
ping industry with a sum of fifteen and a half lakhs of rupees per 
year. And after the war with China, Japan passed a bill for 
organising a fleet of ships of her own. A provision was made in 
that bill that a grant of 12 yens per ton for a steel ship of the capa¬ 
city up to a thousand tons and 20 yens per ton for a ship of the 
capacity of more than thousand tons would be made by the Govern¬ 
ment. Besides, it was settled that if a ship be fitted with a Japanese 
engine, an additional grant of 5 yens for each horse power will be 
given. In the subsequent period, these grants were enhanced 'in 
various ways and by passing another bill in 1910 ample reservation 
of the Japanese coastal trade was established. 

At present, the Japanese Government pays a subsidy of 10 
lakhs of pounds per annum to help the shipping industry. Owing 
to such assistance, Japan has made wonderful progress in the ship¬ 
ping industry and in the Pacific and the Indian Oceans also; even 
England is experiencing difficulty in competing with Japan. It will 
suffice to say that in 1906, Japan had only 13 shipping companies 
and these companies had only 344 ships of the total capacity of 
4 lakhs and 91 thousand tons. But by 1919, some 56 companies 
were organised and in the same year the number of Japanese ships 
and their capacity for carrying goods came to 1542 and 13 lakhs 
and 97 thousand tons respectively. From 1919 until now, the 
capacity of Japanese ships has been increased up to 41 lakhs of 
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within'30 yLre Pan hSS mCreaScd her mercantile fleet by 8 times 
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LEGISLATION TO CONTROL COASTAL TRAFFIC 
Safeguard against Unfair Competition 

The following bill to control the coastal traffic of India was 
introduced in the Indian Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State:— 

Whereas it is expedient to encourage the development of an 
Indian mercantile marine. 

And whereas for this purpose it is expedient to control unfair 
competition in the coastal traffic of India. 

It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

(1) This Act may be called the Control of Coastal Traffic 

of India Act, 1935. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the coastal traffic of British 

India and of the continent of India. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Governor- 

General-in-Council may, by notification in the 

Gazette of India, appoint. 

2. When the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied from 
a complaint, report or otherwise that unfair competition exists in 
the coastal traffic of British India or of the continent of India by the 
lowering of the usual rates of fare or freight or by the grant of 
rebates or other concessions in any way whatsoever, it shall, subject 
to the provisions of the Government of India Act, be lawful for him 
to prescribe, from time to time, by rules published in the Gazette 
of India, the minimum rates of fare or freight between any ports 
in India or to prohibit by notification published in the said Gazette 
the grant of any rebate or concession which in his opinion amounts 
to unfair competition. 

3. Any person who in the opinion of the Governor-General- 
in-Council contravenes any such rule or prohibition shall be 
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punished with fine which may extend to Rs. 10,000, and shall also 
be liable to be debarred from taking any ship into any port in India 
under the control of the Government of India or of any Provincial 
Government for such period or under such conditions as the 
Governor-General-in-Council may direct. 

Explanation. —A person shall include any company or asso¬ 
ciation or body of individuals whether incorporated or not. 

4. The Governor-General-in-Council may, by notification, 
make rules for carrying out the purposes of this Act. In particular 
and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, 
such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely:— 

(a) for the procedure for complaint against or report about 

unfair competition, 

(b) for enquiry into such complaint or report, 

(c) for the imposition of the penalty of refusal of entry of any 

ship into any port and for the enforcement thereof. 

Statement of Objects and Reasons. 

This Bill is intended to remove a possible impediment to the 
growth and development of Indian mercantile marine. There is 
no question of any discrimination between British and Indian ship¬ 
ping. Past experience, however, shows that a well-established 
powerful Company engaged in coastal traffic can easily put a new 
venture out of action by unfair competition, e.g., rate¬ 
cutting, grant of rebates, etc. The fear of unfair com¬ 
petition deters Indian capital being invested in coastal ship¬ 
ping. If the Governor-General-in-Council be given power to 
prevent such competition, the fear will be largely allayed and a new 
line of commercial activity may be opened out to Indians. By this 
Bill, power is given to the Governor-General-in-Council, when he 
is satisfied that unfair competition exists, to fix minimum rates of 
fare and freight or to prohibit the grant of rebates or other conces- 
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sions which are calculated to reduce such minimum rates. Con¬ 
travention of any rule prescribed by the Governor-General-in- 
Council or any direction given by him with regard to the grant of 
concessions is made punishable with fine or refusal of entry to an 
Indian port. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN SHIPPING 

We published the other day the text of a Bill relating to the 
control of coastal traffic, which was introduced in the Council of 
State by Mr. P. N. Sapru and the Legislative Assembly by Sir A. 
H. Ghuznavi last April. We understand that this Bill is likely to 
come up at the Simla session of the Central Legislature when the 
Government will have to disclose their attitude towards the measure. 
1 he object of this Bill is to encourage the development of an Indian 
mercantile marine and its principle is to prevent unfair competition 
in the coastal traffic of India. The'method proposed to check 
such unfair competition is by prescribing minimum rates of fare 
and freight between ports in India and prohibiting undercutting and 
underquoting of such rates through grant of private rebates or con¬ 
cessions The autho rs Q f the Bill have been at some pains to make 
it clear that the Bill is not discriminatory in its nature and has 
therefore, naturally received the support of the Committee of the 
U. P. Liberals, who consider it a “ more modest ” measure than 
the famous Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill. We have never been 
able to endorse the opinion that the Coastal Reservation Bill was 
discriminatory and for this view we have the authority not only of a 
Provincial Government, but of the Law Officers of the Crown. If 
it was at all possible to do so, we would have liked a similar Bill 
to be on the legislative anvil before the new Constitution is inauaur- 
aied, but we are afraid such a course is impossible owing to the 
natural anxiety of the Congress Party to deal with political dis¬ 
abilities hke repressive legislation and the dilatory tactics of the 
1 reasury Benches. 

It is extremely doubtful, of course, whether any effective 
measure of maritime protection will, at all, be feasible under the 

onstitution, which will be shortly set up. Impressed, therefore, 
y the c° mmerc i a l safeguards in the Government of India Act, 
^ ’ Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and Mr. Sapru want to resort to some 
°mer method for assisting Indian shipping, that is, by removing 
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one of the impediments in the way of its development. Their Bill 
is not so much a positive one for developing Indian shipping as a 
negative one to remove an obstacle, which has beset the path of 
new Indian enterprises all these years. Rate-wars have been a 
well known method of British shipping combines to oust new 
Indian shipping companies and the Bill, therefore, seeks to prevent 
such ruinous and unfair rate-wars. No attempts to create and 
develop an Indian merchant marine can possibly succeed until fair 
competition is allowed to come into play by Government making 
the waging of rate-wars impossible. A favourable atmosphere will 
thereby be created and more capital will be consequently drawn 
into shipping enterprises owing to the greater confidence en¬ 
gendered. 

But it is necessary to emphasize that further progress can only 
be guaranteed by the application of well-known direct and indirect 
methods employed by various maritime countries to encourage 
national shipping. Amongst such direct methods, we may men¬ 
tion, for instance, preferential treatment to Indian concerns in regard 
to mail contracts, carriage of Government and railway stores and 
materials, passages of Government officials, Central and Provincial, 
Civil and Military as well as subsidies for participation in the over¬ 
seas trade of the country. The most universal and recognised 
method of developing national shipping is, of course, the reserva¬ 
tion of the coastal trade of India to Indian vessels, but if this 
method is unacceptable to Government, they can at least introduce 
without delay a system of licensing ships on the Indian coast so as 
to ensure that Indian tonnage would carry the major portion of the 
coastal traffic both in regard to passengers and cargo. The method 
of licensing tonnage on the Indian coast formed one of the im¬ 
portant recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
mittee and was also considered at the Shipping Conference of 1930, 
where Lord Irwin, the then Viceroy, emphasized the need of 
“ economic employment ” of coastal shipping along with pro¬ 
gressive increase in Indian shipping. This demand has received 
the support of all the Indian commercial bodies and the case for 
maritime protection was ably presented at the annual session of 
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the Federation of Indian Chambers last year by such speakers as 
Messrs. D. P. Khaitan, Ramdas Pantulu and B. Das. A resolu¬ 
tion on this subject was also passed in the Council of State in 
February, 1935. Government have through their accredited repre¬ 
sentatives accepted more than once, both inside the Legislature and 
outside, the policy for the development of an Indian mercantile 
marine both in the coastal and overseas trade of India, and it is 
now incumbent on them to devise ways and means of implement¬ 
ing that policy. 
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COASTAL TRADE OF INDIA 

The commercial inferiority like the political dependence of 
India is immensely disgraceful and painful. Indians have, of 
course, some commercial rights in the vast coast of India but those 
rights are neither predominent nor reserved, and are at every step 
restricted by rules and regulations. By the Indian Coastal Trade 
Act No. V of 1880 the extensive coast lines of India have been 
open to all. The inevitable result of this unrestricted liberty to 
trade has not been without its consequences. The Indian ship¬ 
ping industry has not as yet been able to make a stronghold in the 
Indian coast on account of unfair competition of foreign shipping 
firms. Indians have had to remain satisfied in counting the waves 
of the ocean. 

Those who gave evidence before the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee have all in one voice approved of the sole right of 
Indians to have their own shipping on the coast. As the President 
of the Shipping Merchants’ Association in 1930, Lord Irwin, the 
then Viceroy of India, said that the number of Indian ships should 
be increased and that the existing rules and regulations should be 
modified so that Indians in a large number be employed as officers 
in the ships. But the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee as well as the well-considered opinion of the 
then Viceroy himself, fell on deaf ears. The reason is that the 
so-called guardians of Indians are not so careless of their own 
interests. To justify our views, we can mention the case of newly 
reformed constitution. ‘ No discrimination would be made in 
affairs of trade ’ is indeed a noble rule in the reformed scheme. 
But the ingenuity with which the point has been fabricated makes 
it a doubtful case for the newborn native shipping companies to 
float in the face of competition of the powerful foreign traders. 

Indians for years past are agitating in the Assembly to protect 
the national shipping companies from the unjustifiable competition 
of the influential foreign interests and to give them such right in the 
coastal trade as is in other civilised countries. But the Govern- 
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declares that anyone irrespective of his nationality (whether British 
or Indian) should be punishable by law, if found guilty of resorting 
to unfair competition. The power vested in the Viceroy to put 
an end to such illegal competition, now dispels one obstacle, 
namely, the fear of risking Indian capital, felt so long in the coastal 
trade. The provision which directs the Government to reserve to 
itself the right of fixing the lowest rate of freight, is also not new. 
The principle has already been accepted in the amended Inland 
Steam Navigation Act of 1930 by the Government of India. It is, 
therefore, beyond our comprehension how Government can hesitate 
to accept a Bill, so impartial in its nature and replete with well- 
reasoned provisions 

Examples of unfair competition of foreign shipping companies 
with infant shipping firms of India, are not rare. By this unfair 
competition, how far do the national companies suffer was already 
explained in a straightforward way by Sir Alfred Watson, Editor 
of the Statesman and by Mahatma Gandhi in the last Round 
.Table Conference. It requires hardly any mention that the hope 
of increase in the number of national shipping companies and the 
hope of their future prospects will be a thing of the distant future 
if this method of unfair competition be not prevented for ever. 

We hope Lord Linlithgow, the present Viceroy, will not fail to 
encourage the national shipping companies just as he is trying to 
improve the agricultural condition of India. His sympathetic 
turn of mind towards the Bill being passed smoothly in the next 
session of the Assembly, can make the good will of the two movers 
of the Bill effective and can thus redress one grievance of Indians 
which is of long standing. 
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PROBLEM OF INDIAN SHIPPING 


A strong and prosperous mercantile marine has always played 
a large role in the economic life of a nation. Development of 
national shipping by State assistance and also by the reservation of 
coastal and overseas trade to same, has, therefore, been the prime 
concern of every progressive nation of the world. An enquiry 
instituted by the League of Nations in 1931 revealed the fact that 
about 27 out of 31 maritime countries of the world have by statutory 
measures provided for the reservation of coastal trade to their own 
shipping. The remaining four have preferred to remain without 
any statutory provision, perhaps because they do not need any such 
legislative measure to protect or promote the interests of their own 
shipping. This is at least true in the case of Great Britain which is 
not in the list of 27 countries having statutory provision for the re¬ 
servation of coastal trade to their own shipping. The facts of the 
situation there do not necessitate the framing of any such legislation. 
98% of the coastal trade of the U. K. is actually carried on by 
British vessels, and there is the supreme consciousness that so 
powerful is the British mercantile marine that it would be the height 
of folly for any other nation to compete with her in this regard. 
Though there is no statutory provision for the reservation of coastal 
trade to its own shipping in Great Britain, yet the State there has 
all along been helping the national shipping with subventions, 
subsidies and mail contracts. It is indeed only quite recently that 
the British Government gave a loan of £3,000,000 for building the 
giant cunarder now known as the “ Queen Mary,” and also 
granted subsidies of £2,000,000 to British tramp shipping. And 
|8is has been the case with other nations as well. Indeed, in the 
Lkmse of Commons on 1st February, 1933, it was given out by 
Walter Runciman, President of the Board of Trade, that “ the 
• S. A. and France are each giving a shipping subsidy of 
’900,000, Italy £3,000,000 and Japan £1,000,000, while the 
°niimons had a shipping policy which was nationalistic in 
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character.” As a matter of fact to whatever points of the compass 
we turn to we find nations of the world,—Americans, French, 
Italians, Spanish, Belgians, Dutch and Japanese—all restlessly 
endeavouring to build up a well-equipped and efficient mercantile 
marine with State assistance of various kinds. It is really edifying 
to note here that British shipping did first assert itself in Indian 
waters mainly with the help of a subsidy given by Sir Bartley Frere 
to William Mackinon. 

And what has India done on the same score? What statutory 
measures have the Indian Government uptill now adopted, and 
what subsidies and subventions have they given to protect and 
promote the interests of Indians indigenous shipping? Sad really 
it is to note that the answer to these question is : Nothing (spelt in 
big Capitals). Uptill now there have been floated 32 Indian 
shipping companies to carry on the inland and coastal trade of 
India, but on account of British competition 23 of them have 
already gone to the wall. Only 9 remain,—and they too are yet 
suffering the onslaught of British shipping companies. Whenever 
a new Indian shipping company is started to take some share in 
the inland and coastal traffic of India, the British companies take 
to measures that are anything but fair and just. They would at 
once launch a rate-war with the new comer, and would not rest 
content until and unless the latter is completely crushed. The 
rate is stepped down to such a ridiculously uneconomic level that 
it becomes hopeless for a new company to try conclusions with a 
long-established British company with its Croesus-like resources. 
Naturally the newborn babe withers away and dies even in its 
swaddling clothes. Then there is the system of ” deferred 
rebate ” under which a shipper is allowed 10 per cent, rebate on 
the freight he has paid if he continually avails himself of the 
services of a British company for a certain number of months. 
This method naturally gives an inducement to the shippers to use 
the ships of a British company continuously for a long period, 
and it thus constitutes an effective check to their patronising the 
Indian ships. Lastly, there are the British marine insurance 
companies, who perhaps in collusion with the shipping companies, 
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do not as a matter of rule insure any shipment if the same is sent 
in a vessel owned by an Indian company. This also effectively 
deters a shipper from sending his shipments by an Indian vessel. 

In the light of what the nations in other parts of the world are 
doing for safeguarding the interests of national shipping, it looks 
rather surprising that there should be so many iniquitous barriers 
against the development of indigenous shipping in this country. 

It is not that the authorities are unaware of all this. As a matter 
of fact there has been persistent agitation during the last fifteen 
years or so for the adoption of suitable measures for the promotion 
and protection of the Indian shipping industry, but the authorities 
have always turned a deaf ear to the public demand on this score. 
Official Committees and Commissions have also made identical 
recommendation, but these too have also been turned down by the 
Government. As a matter of fact it was the Indian Fiscal Commis¬ 
sion which in 1921 considered in common with that of other 
industries, the case of the Indian shipping industry as well, and 
the system of ‘ ‘ deferred rebate ’ ’ as allowed by the British shipping 
company was considered by them as so iniquitous and detrimental 
to the interests of the indigenous shipping industry that in very 
strong terms they recommended to the Government the immediate 
adoption of statutory measure to abolish the same. A decade and 
a half has elapsed since then, and the Indian shipping companies 
are to-day in the thick of the same plight in which the Fiscal Com¬ 
mission found them during their enquiry in 1921. The Govern¬ 
ment have not preferred to lift even their little finger, to offer any 
solace or succour to the indigenous shipping industry. Rather in 
1923 to divert public agitation on this score for the moment the 
Government appointed a Mercantile Marine Committee to enquire 
into this question. Although in the personnel of this Committee 
Were included some of the distinguished personalities of the British 
shipping industry, yet the position of the indigenous shipping 
industry was found to be so anomalous in this country that they 
e ven did not hesitate to state it definitely and unequivocally that 
“ the coasting trade of a country was universally regarded as a 
domestic trade and conceded India’s right moral-as well as legal 
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for the reservation of her coastal trade to herself. Like the 
recommendation of the Fiscal Commission that of the Mercantile 
Marine Committee too proved to be of no matter of concern to 
the Government. It was when the public in this country became 
somewhat convinced of the apathy of the Government to take any 
measure on their own initiative to redress the grievances of the 
Indian shipping industry that in 1928 Mr. Sarabhai Nemchand 
Haji introduced in the Legislative Assembly a measure known as 
the Indian Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill. It is now matter of 
common knowledge why and how that bill failed to be passed into 
an Act. Although Mr. Haji had introduced the bill after having 
consulted the Law Officers of the Government twice, who consider¬ 
ed it within the powers of the Indian Legislature to enact such a 
measure yet when it was found that it would to some extent impair 
the virtual monopolistic supremacy of the British shipping com¬ 
panies in the coastal waters of India, it was turned down on the 
ground that it stood ultra Vires of Section 736 of the British 
Merchant Shipping Act. Later on when the competition between 
the British and the Indian shipping companies became more 
keen, Sir Joseph Bhore, the then Commerce Member of the 
Government of India, intervened and it was at his persuasion and 
pressure that an agreement was arrived at between the two rival 
interests. Referring to this working arrangement in the last year’s 
annual general meeting of the Federation of Indian Chambers^ of 
Commerce and Industry, Mr. D. P. Khaitan rightly observed : “ I 
ask whether it redounds to the prestige of the Government of India 
that they should not rely on their own wide powers to protect and 
promote Indian shipping instead of merely trying to persuade, 
cajole, and appeal to British shipping interests to throw a few 
crumbs at Indian shipping interests in order to keep them quiet 
for the time being. I want to ask which is the more self-respecting 
and effective method. I know that this policy of pressure and 
persuasion is described as one of “ friendly negotiations and co¬ 
operation” but I would remind the Government that this means 
nothing more than that Indians would be permitted to acquire only 
such share of the coastal trade as the British shipping interests are 
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graciously pleased to give up and part with of their own accord. 
What the public demand is not the preservation of a few struggling 
Indian enterprises to be kept alive through the favour and grace 
of British interests but the substantial participation of Indian ship¬ 
ping in the coastal and overseas trade of India and its definite and 
speedy expansion in the future.” 

Indeed, it is preposterous to suggest that a nascent national 
industry can ever hope to grow up on the mercies and sufferance 
of its strong foreign rivals. Yet instead of taking resort to the 
self-respecting and effective method of using their own wide 
powers to protect and promote the Indian shipping industry, the 
Government of India have curiously enough pinned their faith in 
the efficacy of such ” friendly negotiations and co-operation 
between the two antagonistic interests. Since this so-called work¬ 
ing arrangement came into effect, resolutions have now and then 
been moved in both the Houses of the Indian Legislature, urging 
the Government to protect and promote the interests of the Indian 
shipping industry, but they have been turned down by the 
authorities on some pretext or other. The latest move in this 
direction, however, is a bill for the reservation of coastal traffic to 
Indian shipping introduced in the last year’s Budget session of 
the Assembly by Dr. Ziauddin Ahmad. This measure is yet 
hanging fire. But a definite and effective action on this score has 
now,—more than at any time—become imperatively necessary in 
view of certain detrimental provisions in the new Government of 
India Act. Under the preposterous camouflage of ‘* Reciprocity ” 
it has been provided for in Clause 116 of the Act that if subsidies 
or bounties are granted to any Indian companies, their competing 
British rivals would also be entitled to the same. There is further 
a specific clause rendering it impossible to protect Indian shipping, 
°r to employ Indian officers and engineers in ships plying on the 
Indian coast or to receive mail subsidies out of the Indian revenue. 
When the J. P. C. Report was published we raised in these 
columns a voice of protest against such constitutional provisions 
for keeping intact the monopoly of the British shipping interests 
ln the Indian coastal waters to the grievous ‘detriment of the 
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indigenous interests. Surely it is the height of ridicule to suggest 
that British shipping interests with their colossal resources should 
be accorded the same treatment as the Indian interests, particularly 
when the avowed and almost the declared policy of the former 
is to crush the latter. There is yet, therefore, time now to render 
the Indian shipping interest, some sort of effective assistance before 
the constitutional changes come into full force. Some concrete 
suggestions on this score were contained in a resolution moved by 
Mr. D. P. Khaitan at the Eighth Annual Session of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce and Industry held at Delhi on 
30th March, 1935. The resolution inter alia urged upon the 
Government that (i) the share of Indian-owned and managed 
tonnage should be increased from 237 per cent, as at present to 
51 per cent, of the total tonnage engaged in the coastal trade during 
the next five years and that the lifting of cargo on the coast by 
Indian shipping should be similarly increased from about 25 per 
cent, as at present to 51 per cent, on the whole coast during the 
next five years; (ii) as regards overseas trade Indian-owned and 
managed shipping should as first step be enabled to have 50 per 
cent, of the services between Madras and the Straits and between 
Karachi and Persian Gulf Ports during the next five years and that 
for this purpose a subsidy or bounty not exceeding 10 lakhs of 
rupees a year should be given to Indian-owned and managed 
vessels.” 


There is indeed nothing unseemly in the demand contained 
in the resolution cited above. It is in full consonance with the 
recommendations of the Indian Fiscal Commission and the Indian 
Mercantile Marine Committee, and also with those of the Confer¬ 
ence on the working of the Dominion Legislation and Merchant 
Shipping of 1929. This last-named Conference recommended the 
abolition of all restraints on Dominion Parliaments in respect of 
merchant shipping and stated that there was no longer to be any 
doubt as to the full and complete power of any Dominion Parlia¬ 
ment to enact legislation in respect of merchant shipping. Opinion 
was further expressed there to the effect that “ the new position 
will be that each Dominion will amongst its other powers, have 
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full and complete legislative authority over all ships within its 
territorial waters or engaged in its coasting trade and also over its 
own registered ships both intra-territorially and extra-territorially.” 

It was further observed there in that context that “ as the position 
of India in these matters has always been to all intents and purposes 
identical with that of the Dominions, it is not anticipated that there 
would be any serious difficulty in applying the principle of our 
recommendations to India and we suggest that the question and 
the proper method of so doing should be considered by His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Govern¬ 
ment of India. It is to be further observed that the demand for 
a subsidy of 10 lakhs of rupees for the development of Indian 
shipping in the foreign trade of India is neither an exorbitant nor 
an unfair one, when the Government are already spending collosal 
sums of money for the development of Civil Aviation and Broad¬ 
casting. We believe national shipping constitutes in a much more 
degree an integral part of the nation’s economic life than either 
Civil Aviation or Broadcasting. More we wonder therefore, why 
national shipping should be left in the lurch? 
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RATE-WAR AND COASTAL SHIPPING 
In our leading article on the Problem of Indian Shipping in 
the week before last we sought to give our readers an adequate 
idea of the unwholesome and uncongenial atmosphere in whic 
Indian shipping has been left to work its destinies in the coastal 
waters of India. We indicated there clearly how from the very 
beginning Indian shipping has been exposed to the unfair com¬ 
petition of foreign companies, in her own waters. We pointed 
out how out of some 32 companies hitherto floated in this country, 
only 9 now remain. The rest have been ousted from the field by 
the unfair competition of the foreign shipping companies. It was 
stated in our last article that one of the most effective weapons in 
the armoury of the foreign shipping companies is the cutting down 
of rates to uneconomic levels. This deliberate and unfair aggres¬ 
sion of the British shipping companies in the coastal waters of 
India was very focibly pointed out by Sir Alfred Watson, the 
former Editor of the Statesman, in the course of his evidence before 
the Joint Select Committee on Indian Reforms. Sir Alfred said . 
“Iam bound to say speaking as a European that the Indians have 
a case for a large share in their coastal shipping and although I 
opposed the Bill (for Coastal Reservation) very strongly because 
it savoured of expropriation, I recognise that Indian Company after 
Indian Company which endeavoured to develop a coastal service 
has been financially shattered by the heavy combination of the 
British interests.” That the Indians have a case for a large share 
in their coastal shipping has also been admitted by the Government 
of India. Thus on the 7th September, 1932, the then Commerce 
Member Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer made in the Legislative 
Assembly a pronouncement to the effect that the Government 
are particularly anxious to facilitate the expansion of coastal trade 
of India in so far as that coastal trade is operated by Indian agencies 
and through the instrumentality of Indian capital.” Four years 
earlier on the 23rd of September, 1929, another Commerce 
Member, Sir George Rainey in the course of a statement in the 
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egislative Assembly also spoke for “ an adequate participation 
?; i?, shipping in the coastal and overseas trade of India.” 

1 hat India should have its merchant marine and the ships of that 
mercantile marine should be officered as well as manned by 
ndians was also voiced by no less a personality than Lord Irwin 
in the course of a speech delivered at the annual meeting of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce held at Calcutta on the 27th 
of December, 1928. 

It may here be recalled that to compose the differences between 

ia*n eVe ?L nVal interests Lorcl Irwin held a Conference in January, 
I93U. 1 here in that Conference too Lord Irwin said : “ What is 

desired is to find, if possible, some measure which would effect 
an increase, a definite increase, in the number of Indian ships and a 
revision of the condition of their economic—if this is the right 
.word—employment.” In a communique issued by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on the 6th January, 1930, after the termination of 
the Shipping Conference, the Government emphasised that “ they 
will take into consideration at an early date the issues raised in 
the discussion which took place at the Conference on the develop¬ 
ment of the Indian mercantile marine. The responsibility will rest 
with the Government of India of deciding what action should now 
be taken and whether any useful purpose would be served by 
inviting the interests concerned to meet again.” But curious 
indeed that despite this fulsome assurance to help the development 
of Indian shipping at an .early date no measure worth the name 
has yet been adopted by the Government of India to protect and 
promote the interests of indigenous shipping. On the other hand, 
as was pointed out in our last article there has been incorporated 
m the new Government of India Act definite provisions to give the 
rival British shipping interests the same privileges and opportunities 
to trade in the coastal waters of India as would be given to the 
indigenous shipping companies. Obvious it is then, that after the 
inauguration of the new Government it would not be possible for 
the children of the soil to have any full-fledged legislation for the 
Promotion and protection of coastal shipping. Such a legislation 
therefore we must have now or never. [That is why it rests with 
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every patriotic Indian to lend his support to the Bill for controlling 
unfair competition in the coastal traffic of India introduced in the 
last session of the Legislative Assembly by Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi and in the Council of State by Mr. P. N. Sapru. The 
Bill provides that “ when the Governor-General is satisfied from 
a complaint, report or otherwise that unfair competition exists in 
the coastal traffic of British India or of the continent of India, by 
the lowering of the usual rate of fare or freight or by the grant of 
rebates or other concessions in any way whatsoever, it shall, subject 
to provisions of the Government of India Act, be lawful for him to 
prescribe, from time to time, by rules published in the Gazette of 
India, the minimum rates of fare or freight between any ports in 
India or to prohibit by notification published in the Gazette of 
India the grant of any rebate or concession which in his opinion 
amounts to unfair competition. As regards penalty it lays down 
that “any person who, in the opinion of the Governor-General-in- 
Council, contravenes any such rule or prohibition shall be punished 
with fine which may extend to Rs. 10,000 and shall also be liable 
to be debarred from taking any ship into any port in India under 
the control of the Government of India or of any Provincial Govern¬ 
ment for such period under such conditions as the Governor- 
General-in-Council may direct. It is apparent from the text of the 
Bill that the avowed object of it is to remove a serious impediment 
from the path of the growth and development of Indian mercantile 
marine, namely that of unfair competition by means of direct or 
indirect rate-cutting which like the sword of Damocles is always 
hanging over the head of the indigenous shipping industry. It is 
indeed no full measure for the growth and development of Indian 
shipping. Such a measure, if it is ever brought in the legislature, 
will be turned down like the Haji’s Coastal Reservation Bill on the 
vague ground of “ expropriation. Nonetheless Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi’s Bill is a clear and definite step forward in the way 
of the advancement of Indian shipping. It marks moreover, a 
clear improvement on Act XIII of 1930 by which the Governor- 
General-in-Council was given power to fix the maximum and 
minimum rates for passenger fares and freight for goods in the 
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inland waters of India. Further by that measure the Local Govern¬ 
ment were given power to make rules providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of Advisory Committees to advise the owners, agents and 
charterers of inland steam-vessels on questions affecting the interests 
of passengers and shippers of goods. In regard to the fixation of 
minimum rate it was however laid down that the Governor-General- 
in-Council would not take any action unless and until a particular 
company has proved it to the satisfaction of the former that some 
other company or companies had made a reduction of rates with 
the intention of forcing the other to cease from operation in the 
inland waters of India. But the rub of it is that it seldom lies 
within the capacity of a company to prove that the other company 
has reduced its rates with the intention of forcing it to retire from 
the field. As a matter of fact only one company has uptill now 
been able to prove this to the satisfaction of the Governor-General- 
in-Council. Nevertheless, it serves as a check on the deliberate 
aggression of any foreign company in the inland waters of India. 
Sir Abdul Halim’s Bill widens the Governor-General-in-Council’s 
power to intervene even when there is unfair competition in the 
coastal waters of India as against the inland waters as provided in 
the Act of 1930. The one is thus complementary to the other. 
And so long as the Government of India do not condescend to 
take any action for the full development of Indian shipping, 
between these two measures Indian shipping is likely to have 
some respite at least in the coastal and inland waters of India. 
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FUTURE OF INDIAN SHIPPING 

The news of the introduction of a bill in the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State, by Sir A. H. GhuznaVi and 
Hon hie P. N. Sapru, for the prevention of rate-war amongst the 
shipping companies in the coastal waters of India, has again 
brought the problem of Indian shipping to the forefront. A 
strong and efficient mercantile marine has always been regarded as 
a great national asset. For the national defence, and for the 
proper growth of its trade and commerce, foreign and domestic, 
a merchant marine plays a great part in the life of a nation and the 
Government of most of the countries had to adopt every possible 
measure to ensure proper development of their mercantile marine. 
Most of the countries took the earliest opportunity to reserve the 
shipping right in the coastal waters to the national vessels. Study 
of the history of modern shipping will reveal the various modes of 
assistance which the Government of the countries have been 
rendering for the development of this great national industry. 
Besides coastal reservations, the shipping companies get various 
other assistance from the State, such as bounties, postal and 
admiralty subventions, and indirectly by the exemption from 
import duties on ship-building materials, port dues, and taxation, 
and by preferential railway rates. These stand in sad contrast 
with the part played by the Government of India, not for the 
promotion but for the destruction of our large national shipping 
industry. That is a matter of past history. For the last decade 
or so Indian shipowners, and the public in general have been 
persistently demanding Government assistance for the development 
of a national mercantile marine, by the preservation of India’s 
coastal trade for the national shipping companies and protect¬ 
ing them against the rate-war competition of the foreign 
shipowners. It has been repeatedly brought to the notice 
of the Government that the system of deferred rebates and rate- 
wars, by the foreign companies, have been operating as a serious 
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obstacle to the existing national companies as well as to the entry 
of the new comers. The strong position of the existing British- 
owned shipping companies enables them to stamp oat competition 
by rate-wars and other means, fair or foul. The competition had 
been so serious that out of the 32 Indian shipping companies so far 
established to carry on the coastal and inland trade, 23 companies 
had to close down and only 9 companies still exist-exist in name 
showing no symptom of progress. 

In ^ ia ’ witl J a l° n S coast line and a growing import and export 
trade, has ample possibilities for the development of a prosperous 
mercantile marine for her own, provided the Government of the 
country so desires. The Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
remarked in this connection, that ‘'The coasting trade of a country 
is regarded universally as a domestic trade in which foreign flaps 
cannot engage as of right but to which they may be admitted as 
an act of grace. It is admitted that the policy of British Domi¬ 
nions or possessions in regard to their own coasting trade must be 
determined by their local interests and we are of opinion that in 
the interests of the growth of an Indian mercantile marine it is 
necessary to close the coasting trade of this country to ships 
belonging to the foreign nations.” So far we do not know of 

7u aCt u n take " by the Government in this direction. The fate 
Mr Hazi s bill for the reservation of the coastal shipping, 
rought about by the united opposition of the Government and 
the vested interests, left no room for doubt about the real intention 
of the Government. The immense harm these non-Indian com¬ 
panies are doing to our national companies by the use of rebate 
system, have been, times without number, brought to the notice of 
e overnment. The Indian Fiscal Commission (1923) recom¬ 
mended in no unmistakable terms to take early legislative mea- 
smes against this pernicious system. The Commission remarked 
m para 132 of their report that “ The system of shipping rebates 
is one of the strongest buttresses of monopoly. It is clear that an 
arrangement whereby a certain percentage of the freight paid is 
refundable to the shipper at the end of twelve months, provided 
° cai S° * s shipped by any outside line, is a powerful weapon for 
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maintaining a shipping monopoly Other countries have’ ' 

legislated against this system and we think that the Government 
o/India should make a thorough enquiry into the desirability o 
initiating similar legislation in India/’ The British compos 
took recourse to this policy everywhere within the Dominions 
Now when the Dominions, with the solitary exception of 
country, have the right and the power to adopt a shipping p y 
suitable to their own interests, the British shipping companies are 
finding it too hard to keep their flag flying on the Dominion waters 
The forced withdrawal of the P. & O. Company from the line that 
linked Australia and New Zealand with North America, after a 
virtual monopoly for more than a century, elcquently d«M,n- 
strates the earnestness on the part of the Dominions to have then 
own mercantile marine established. With the shipping trade -n 
Dominions lost and with the growing competition from other non 
British ships, the British companies are adopting every ■ poss.b 
measure, fair or foul, to preserve then business on Indian waters^ 
To save the industry from this situation the British Parliament ha 
to spend millions of pounds from the national exchequer. 


In spite of the persistent agitation by the Indian section of the 
industry and in spite of the recommendations by the various com¬ 
mittees and commissions, for early development of this Indus ry, 
the Government have not only remained inactive but positively 
siding with the vested interests in their endeavour to bring abou 
the ruin of India’s shipping industry. It reached its chmax 
the incorporation of section 115 of the new Government o In*a 
Act ( 1935 ), by which India’s right to reserve her coastal traffic 
is denied for ever, and in the name of safeguards, India would be 
prevented from developing her own merchant shipping. 1 he on y 
hope that yet remains for the Indian shipping is through gathering 
strength to stand in competition against the powerful foreign com¬ 
panies: Nothing in this regard is possible until “ fair competition 
comes into play by the Government making the payment -of 
deferred rebates illegal and the waging of rate-wars impossible. 

It is the minimum, a national industry can claim. 
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Estimating on a very conservative basis India’s annual freight 
bill comes to nearly Rs. 57 crores. Against this India’s share of 
national shipping in her foreign sea borne trade is barely 2 per 
cent., which provides us with an idea of the huge drain of national 
wealth, and the vast scope for the development of a well equipped 
Indian mercantile marine. The Government of India annually 
spends in England more than half a crore of rupees for the trans¬ 
port of British troops and officers, to and from India. Besides huge 
amounts are also paid annually on account of packet, freight and 
Lee concession passages. The bulk of this amount is received by 
the P. & O. Company. There is no reason why so huge an 
amount spent from the Indian exchequer should not be utilized for 
the benefit of Indian shipping. We have not before us a copy of 
Sir Halim Ghuznavi’s Bill, but we presume that in all essentials it 
aims at the elimination of all the evils that stand in the way of 
India’s progress to the development of a national mercantile 
shipping. 
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COASTAL TRAFFIC BILL. 

The Control of the Coastal Traffic Bill introduced by Mr. P. 
N. Sapru in the Council of State has now been before the public 
for some time and we may take it that before the further stages 
of it are taken up in the legislature, both the commercial community 
and the country generally would have expressed their views on it. 
The Bill, it must be mentioned, is both in its objective and provi¬ 
sions different from the previous Bills dealing with the subject. It 
is considerably less ambitious and is far more restricted in scope. 
The object of it is not to reserve the coastal traffic to Indian bottoms 
as that of the earlier Bills was. It seeks to encourage the develop¬ 
ment of an Indian mercantile marine in India simply by controlling 
unfair competition in the coastal traffic of India. The Bill raises 
no question of discrimination between British and Indian shipping. 
Its object is the limited one of removing, to quote the Statement 
of Objects and Reason, “ a possible impediment to the growth 
and development of Indian mercantile marine.” In the existing 
conditions, the author of the Bill points out, “ a well-established 
powerful company engaged in coastal traffic can easily put a new 
venture out of action by unfair competition, e.g., rate-cutting, 
grant of rebates, etc.,” and “ the fear of unfair competition deters 
Indian capital being invested in coastal shipping.” Mr. Sapru’s 
Bill seeks to prevent such competition. 

The method whereby unfair competition is sought to be pre¬ 
vented is by vesting in the Governor-General-in-Council the 
necessary power effectively to penalise such competition. “ When 
the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied from a complaint, 
report or otherwise that unfair competition exists in the coastal 
traffic of British India by the lowering of the usual rates of fare or 
freight or by the grant of rebates or other concessions in any way 
whatever,” runs the operative clause, “ it shall, subject to the 
provisions of the Government of India Act, be lawful for him to 
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prescribe, from time to time, by rules published in The Gazette of 
India , the minimum rates of fare or freight between any ports in 
India or to prohibit by notification published in the said Gazette 
the grant of any rebate or concession which in his opinion amounts 
to unfair competition.” Another clause fixes a penalty, which one 
who contravenes the prohibition is to pay, of a fine which may 
extend to Rs. 1,000 and of a bar, as against the offender, from 
taking any ship to any Indian port. A further clause provides that 
rules may be made by the Government in regard to the procedure 
for complaint against or report about unfair competition, to an 
enquiry into such complaint or report, and to the imposition of the 
penalty of refusal of entry to any ship into any port and the enforce¬ 
ment thereof. 

It must be obvious from the above summary of the provisions 
of the Bill that it is a modest measure—indeed, far too modest to 
satisfy those engaged or proposing to engage themselves in Indian 
shipping enterprise. They are bound to contend that difficulties 
will arise in the fixing of fair rates and that what may be deemed 
fair rates in the case of a well-established industry with accumu¬ 
lated funds of considerable magnitude may not be fair, all things 
considered, in respect of infant undertakings. Such a Bill as this, 
in short, can be no substitute for a measure calculated to reserve 
the country s coastal traffic to bottoms owned and operated by the 
sons of the soil. Mr. Sapru’s difficulty perhaps was that under 
the new Government of India Act the validity or effectiveness of 
a Bill reserving traffic to Indian-owned bottoms might be questioned 
as contravening the clauses concerning discrimination against 
British shipping companies and that though that Act had not come 
into operation, the Government of India might take up an attitude 
towards a reservation of traffic bill in the light of those provisions. 
Be that as it may, the Bill will receive public support as the second 
best of the measures open to non-official members to promote for 
developing the Indian shipping industry. 
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CONTROL OF COASTAL TRAFFIC IN INDIA 

The following is the text of the Bill to control the coastal traffic 
of India introduced in the Legislative Assembly during the last 
Delhi session :— 

Whereas it is expedient to encourage the development of an 
Indian mercantile marine; 

And whereas for this purpose it is expedient to control unfair 
competition in the coastal traffic of India; 

It is hereby enacted as follows :— 

1. (1) This Act may be called the Control of Coastal Traffic 

of India Act 193—. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the coastal traffic of British India 
and of the continent of India. 

(3) It shall come into force on such date as the Governor - 
General-in-Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
appoint. 

2. When the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied from 
a complaint, report or otherwise that unfair competition exists in 
the coastal traffic of British India or of the continent of India, by 
the lowering of the usual rates of fare or freight or by the grant of 
rebates or other concessions in any way whatsoever, it shall, sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of the Government of India Act, be lawful 
for him to prescribe, from time to time, by rules published in the 
Gazette of India, the minimum rates of fare or freight between 
an y ports in India or to prohibit by notification published in the 
said Gazette the grant of any rebate or concession which in his 
opinion amounts to unfair competition. 

3. Any person who in the opinion of the Governor-General- 
in-Council contravenes any such rule or prohibition shall be punish¬ 
ed with fine which may extend to Rs. 10,000, and shall also be 
liable to be debarred from taking any ship into any port in India 
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under the control of the Government of India or of any Provincial 
Government for such period or under such conditions as the Gov- 
ernor-General-in-Council may direct. 

EXPLANATION.—A person shall include any company or 
association or body of individuals whether incorporated or not. 

4. The Governor-General-in-Council may, by notification, 
make rules for carrying out the purposes of this Act. In particu¬ 
lar and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, 
such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters, 
namely:— 

(a) for the procedure for complaint against or report about un¬ 
fair competition: 

(b) for enquiry into such complaint or report; 

(c) for the imposition of the penalty of refusal of entry of any 
ship into any port and for the enforcement thereof. 

Objects and Reasons 

The statement of objects and reasons says:— 

This Bill is intended to remove a possible impediment to the 
growth and development of the Indian mercantile marine. There 
is no question of any discrimination between British and Indian 
shipping. Past experience, however, shows that a well established 
powerful company engaged in coastal traffic can easily put a new 
venture out of action by unfair competition, e.g. rate-cutting, 
grant of rebates, etc. The fear of unfair competition deters Indian 
capital being invested in coastal shipping. If the Governor- 
General-in-Council be given power to prevent such competition, 
the fear will be largely allayed and a new line of commercial activity 
may be opened out to Indians. By this Bill, power is given to 
the Governor-General-in-Council when he is satisfied that unfair 
competition exists, to fix minimum rates of fare and freight or to 
prohibit the grant of rebates or other concessions which are calculat¬ 
ed to reduce such minimum rates. Contravention of any rule 
prescribed by the Governor-General-in-Council or any direction 
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given by him with regard to the grant of concessions is made 
punishable with fine or refusal of entry to an Indian port. 

The following are the signatories to the Bill:—Sir A. H. 
Ghuznavi, Mr. P. Banerjea, Mr. Lakshmi Kant Maitra, Mr. Baij- 
nath Bajoria, Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, Haji Abdoola Haroon, 
Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, Mr. S. Murtuza, Mr. M. A. 
Azim, Mr. N. C. Chunder, Mr. Nilakantha Das, Mr. Fazl-i-Haq 
Piracha, Mr. N. B. Bhutto, Sir Muhammad Yakub, Mr. Sami 
Venkatachelam Chetty, Mr. N. B. Khare, Seth Govind Das, 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, Mr. C. N. Muthuranga Mudaliar, Mr. M. 
Ghiasuddin, Mr. B. Das, Mr. K. Nageswara Rao, Mr. Anugrah 
Narayan Sinha, Mr. Mohd. Azhar Ali, Mr. Ghulam Bhik Nairang, 
Mr. Amarendra Nath Chattopadhyaya, Bhai Parma Nand, 
Mr. Satya Narain Sinha, Sirdar Mangal Singh, Mr. Siddique Ali 
Khan, Mr. Basanta Kumar Das, Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya, 
Mr. S. K. Hosmani, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai, Mr. Samuel Aaron, 
Mr. Badi-uz-Zaman, Mr. N. C. Bardaloi, Mr. Sheodass Daga, 
Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury, Mr. Bhagchand Soni, Dr. T. S. S. 
Rajan and Mr. M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar. 
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NEW INDIAN SHIPPING CONCERN 


Rangoon, June 12. 

A 8 * J h ° S b < een “'?*'? here “P^ially among the shippers, 
w th the advent of a new Indian shipping concern named the Ocean 

ipping Company, which will carry freight between Rangoon and 
the Indian ports. 


It is reported that just before the running of this company, 
he shippers (merchants) requested the B.I.S.N. Company here to 
reduce the freight of rice from Rs. 6-8 to Rs. 6 in view of large 
shipments of the commodity to Calcutta to meet the increased 
demand of rice m Bengal and Assam owing to rice scarcity. It 
is understood this request was refused, but the sudden appearance 
ot the Ocean Shipping Company’s steamer, s.s. “ Haishipg ” 
embarrassed the British monopolists. Finding that the new com¬ 
pany is getting good support from merchants, the B.I.S.N. Com- 
pany has reduced their rice freight from Rs. 6-8 to 3-4 and now 

t0 L1- S ’ L- V . . 1S SaiC * to a ridiculously low rate, which the 
publicthinkis intended for driving out the Indian Company from 

the fieirJ _I Im_ 
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PROBLEM OF INDIAN SHIPPING 

A Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly by Sir 
A H. Ghuznavi, and another identical in its terms in the Counci 
of State by Mr. P. N. Sapru last April, to control the coastal traffic 
of India. The Bill had been signed by over forty members ot the 
Assembly belonging to various parties, including consistent sup¬ 
porters of the Government, no less than uncompromising Congress¬ 
men. This in itself indicates the extent and strength of feeling 
that exists in the country in regard to the question of development 
of Indian shipping. The problem of shipping m India as else¬ 
where has been more than of mere commercial importance and has 
become an issue of national policy. The reason is plain. India 
did possess in the past shipping and ship-building industries whic 
suffered almost complete annihilation owing to the growth and 
invasion of British shipping. Numerous efforts have been made 
during the last fifty years to develop Indian shipping but most ot 
these attempts have failed mainly owing to the ruthless opposition 
of British vested interests. It has been calculated that during the 
last forty years, more than 25 shipping companies, whose subscrib¬ 
ed capital aggregated to more than Rs. 20 crores, have been com¬ 
pelled to go into liquidation and most of them were found to close 
down owing to severe rate-wars. The emergence o a new n lan 
company in Rangoon has been the signal for another rate-war and 
the B. I. S. N. Co., are already reported to have reduced their rates 

on rice from Rs. 6-8 to Rs. 2. 


Frustrated Efforts 

Attempts which were made to legislate for the protection of 
Indian shipping and the preservation of the Indian coast for Indian 
bottoms have failed, despite the recommendations of a committee 
of businessmen and experts appointed by the Government t. em~ 
selves in 1923-24. It is often argued by Government spokesmen 
inside and outside the Legislature that Indian shipping has grown 
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since 1921 when the question of its development assumed consi¬ 
derable importance. The facts, however, reveal a different story. 
The total share of Indian shipping in the coastal trade of India 
does not amount to more than about 21 per cent, while the total 
Indian-owned tonnage is only about 23 per cent, of the total volume 
of shipping participating in the coastal trade of India. The share 
of Indian shipping in the carriage of passengers on the Indian coast 
is hardly 8 per cent, while Indian shipping does not at all partici¬ 
pate in the overseas trade of the country, despite its large volume 
of foreign trade. If the growth of, say, 20 per cent, in 20 years, 
that is, one per cent, per annum, in the coastal trade satisfies the 
Government, their ambitions for India are certainly not high! 

A Fair Demand 

In spite of repeated demands from the public, the Government 
have not cared to implement their promises in regard to develop¬ 
ment of an Indian mercantile marine in the coastal and overseas 
trade of India. They have no constructive policy to suggest and 
are opposed to any proposal of coastal reservation as well as to 
any method of subsidy for the development of Indian shipping in 
the overseas trade, though almost all the important maritime 
countries in the world to-day, including the British Dominions are 
subsidizing their own shipping. The Government are even averse 
to giving any preferential treatment to Indian shipping in regard 
to carriage of Government stores, railway materials, passages of 
officials and similar concessions on the plea of 44 no discrimina¬ 
tion and only base their policy on the platitude of 44 goodwill 
and co-operation. In view of this attitude and the commercial 
safeguards in the new Constitution, it is not surprising that many 
of our legislators have lost heart and tend to fall back on the 
moderate slogan that half a loaf is better than no loaf.” The 
only advice we venture to offer them is that they should see that 
even the half a loaf that they are trying for is really constituted 
of good ingredients and that the remedy does not prove worse than 
the disease. We would point out in this connection that the Gov- 
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ernment have already accepted the principle of fixing minimum and 
maximum rates in respect of inland navigation, although we are 
not yet aware that this has, in any way, made for the progress 
and development of Indian inland navigation companies in Bengal 
or elsewhere. We do not see on what ground, therefore, the Gov¬ 
ernment can legitimately object to the measure introduced by 
Mr. Sapru and Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and we trust that if and when 
it is referred to a Select Committee in Simla, it will be so refashioned 
and improved that it will make possible not only the prevention 
of unfair competition and ruinous rate-wars, but also the speedy 
and healthy development of Indian shipping. 
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INDIAN COASTAL SHIPPING 

It is a sad commentary on the fiscal autonomy which India is 
supposed to enjoy that far from being able to reserve her coastal 
shipping to national bottoms,” she is even unable to save them 
from the uneconomic and unfair competition of foreign shipping 
in her coastal carrying trade. Not that Indian national shipping 
is not able to effectively carry the responsibility efficiently and com¬ 
petitively. We refer to the question of India’s competitive effici¬ 
ency not because we do not consider that India has every right 
to reserve her coastal carrying trade to her national shipping only, 
—but only to demonstrate how great is the burden of unfair treat¬ 
ment heaped on Indian coastal shipping, apart from the obvious 
economic consequences of such a state of affairs. Except in the 
Argentine, Chile and Brazil where foreign shipping is allowed to 
carry on coastal passenger-carrying to a certain extent, coastal 
carrying is reserved in all civilized countries to national shipping. 
It is not an indication of India’s generosity that her national ship¬ 
ping which has developed to some extent in spite of the heaviest 
odds and the most unfair competition of well organised foreign, 
particularly British shipping with huge resources at their command, 
but only an additional proof of the manipulation of the political 
power held by British vested interests in this country to exploit the 
Indian coastal carrying trade to their own advantage and practically 
to the exclusion of India’s national shipping from its benefits. The 
£ g< tf e - COn ° m * C WaSte devolving on the country from such a state 
of affairs would be obvious if we were to take into consideration 
the possibilities and potentialities of the extensive Indian coastal 
sea-boards to this branch of shipping. We all know what treat¬ 
ment was accorded to Indian interests in this connection when 
Mr. S. N. Haji s Indian Coastal Shipping Bill failed to receive 
legislative sanction in the Central Legislature a little more than a 
decade ago. The situation has been made all the more difficult, 
as we have already mentioned, by the unfair competition of foreign 
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shipping which has again and again sought to stifle what little of 
India’s own national shipping has developed during the last few 
decades in spite of such adverse circumstances; and far from 
cherishing any fond hope of ever being able to reserve the Indian 
coastal carrying trade to India’s national shipping, the problem 
that faces us immediately in this regard is that of saving it from 
the onslaughts of unfair foreign competition. The usual and the 
most obvious shape that such competition assumes is that of under¬ 
cutting rates and freights and Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and the Hon’ble 
Pandit P, N. Sapru introduced a Coastal Traffic Bill providing for 
powers to the Governor-General-in-Council to intervene in the 
matter of rates and freights with a view to preventing their going 
below a certain minimum and for dealing with the question of 
rebating, etc. in the Indian Legislative Assembly and the Council 
of State during the last April session. The Bill is due to come up 
for the Assembly’s consideration at its next Simla session, and we 
can only hope that it will receive legislative sanction. We are not 
very sanguine, however, even if the Bill goes through, which we 
have reasons to doubt, that it will be of any substantial assistance 
to Indian coastal shipping. 




Foreign Ships in British Coastwise Trade 

It has been found that Indian shipping has very little space 
in her national coastwise traffic. As things are, it is more than 
India can hope that Indian shipping will be able to increase its 
share in this trade substantially in the near future. All that it is 
immediately concerned with is the maintenance of what little Indian 
national coastwise shipping has developed at its present level 
against unfair foreign competition. What a contrast is provided 
to this state of affairs in the clamour already raised in Great Britain 
regarding the encroachments of foreign ‘ bottoms ’ in her coastwise 
trade. Yet the * encroachments ’ referred to are practically negli¬ 
gible so far. The trade and navigation results for the past quarter 
show that arrivals of foreign ships with cargoes during the quarter 
was 143,708 net tons against 71,429 for the same quarter of last 
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year and 82,280 net tons in the first quarter of 1934. Departure 
of foreign tonnages with cargoes aggregated 144,177 net tons com¬ 
pared with 71,963 and 75, 972 tons respectively. In the trade 
between Great Britain and Northern Ireland, foreign arrivals were 
4,264 net tons against 856 net tons last year and 974 net tons in 
1934, and departures 4,254 net tons against 284 and 974 net tons. 
These figures indicate some increase in the total foreign encroach¬ 
ments no doubt, but they are yet practically negligible compared 
to the aggregate British tonnage in this trade. Still alert British 
vested interests are alarmed about its potentialities. What a con¬ 
trast with conditions obtaining in India! 
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MR. SAPRU’S COASTAL TRAFFIC BILL 

According to a statement made in the House of Commons in 
mail week by the President of the Board of Trade, the principal 
countries in which the coasting trade is reserved to national vessels 
are France, Greece, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Japan, and 
the United States of America; while Argentina, Brazil and Chile, 
whilst reserving their coasting trade to national vessels, permit 
foreign vessels to carry passengers from one port to another. If 
India to-day had a national government, there can be no doubt 
that she too would have followed the example of Japan, U. S. A. 
and the other countries mentioned above. How necessary in the 
interests of India such a policy was may be realized from the fact 
that it was the opinion of no less a body than the Mercantile 
Marine Committee which included among its members an ex¬ 
director of the Royal Indian Marine and a British naval architect, 
that for the development of an Indian merchant marine the 
establishment of a training ship was not enough, that what was 
wanted was the reservation of the coastal trade to Indian shipping. 
But our masters have ordained otherwise—as they have a knack 
of doing. Under the anti-India Act, which is supposed to hasten 
the advent of Swaraj, the Indian legislature cannot make any 
discrimination between ships owned by Indian companies and 
foreign companies, even in respect of the grant of subsidies, 
bounties, or any other form of state aid, to say nothing of 
excluding foreign ships from the coastal trade altogether. 

Ever since the reformed councils came into existence, the 
Assembly has been urging the Government to come to the help 
of Indian shipping which requires immediate protection. We are 
on the eve of more ‘reforms’. And yet, so far nothing substantial 
has been done. That is how the self-appointed trustees of India 
treat Indian wishes and Indian interests. Will the Government 
even now revise their policy ? Here is an excellent opportunity for 
them to do a good turn to Indian shipping. In April last the 
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Hon. Mr. P. N. Sapru introduced in the Council of State a Bill 
to control unfair competition in the coastal trade. So often in the 
past have the older shipping companies been able to crush new 
enterprises by means of rate-wars, the grant of deferred rebates, 
and other unfair methods of competition, that a measure of 
protection has become indispensable. Mr. Sapru’s Bill gives the 
Governor-General-in-Council power to fix minimum rates and to 
prohibit the grant of rebates when he is satisfied that unfair 
competition exists in the coastal trade. In this Bill there is no 
question of what is called making discrimination between foreign 
and Indian shipping. Not that we are very much impressed by 
this hue and cry against discrimination. It is notorious that 
Britain destroyed Indian industries and built up her colossal trade 
on its ruins by a persistent policy of discrimination in India against 
Indian industries. And so many countries exclude foreign 
vessels from their coastal trade. Indeed we remember that 
Britain herself introduced Nagivation Laws which discriminated 
against foreign shipping, and which were withdrawn only when 
her supremacy at sea was fully established and when those laws 
instead of doing her any good, irritated other countries which 
replied by adopting retaliatory measures. 

But supposing for the moment that Japan, U. S. A., and so 
many other countries who have excluded foreign ships from their 
coastal trade, are doing something which is undesirable, that the 
recommendations of the Mercantile Marine Committee were based 
on a wrong principle, what objection can the Government have 
to Mr. Sapru s Bill, which leaves the coastal trade open both to 
foreign and indigenous shipping, and penalizes only those who 
employ unfair methods of competition? The fear of unfair 
competition deters the investment of Indian capital in coastal 
shipping. If the Government is given power to prevent such 
competition, the fear will be allayed to a considerable extent and 
a new line of commercial activity may be opened to Indians. 
May we hope that Mr. Sapru’s Bill, which is a very modest 
measure, will receive better treatment at the hands of the Govern¬ 
ment than Mr. Haji’s Bill nine years ago? Our own opinion is 
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that nothing short of a legislative mea'sure based on the lines of 
Mr. Haji’s Bill is required. But we have to be content with 
small mercies, and we shall be thankful if the Government accept 
Mr. Sapru’s Bill. 
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We note that complaints are being made over the growth of 
foreign shipping in British coastwise trade. The Economist gives 
figures which show that the tonnage of foreign ships in coastal 
trade has considerably increased in recent times, though the total 
foreign figures are small compared with ‘the very considerable 

^ft U nrln 0nnage “. OUr coastin g for they amounted to only 

146,000 net tons in comparison with 6,900,000 net tons’. It 

observes: ‘A demand for measures to “protect” British coast¬ 
wise shipping against the redoubtable foreigner would therefore 
appear to be a little premature at this stage.’ But there is not the 
least doubt that if ever foreign shipping seriously menaces British 
shipping in the coastal trade of Britain the Government would 
take prompt action to protect and safeguard the interests of British 
s ipping. The coastal trade of India has been monopolised by 
foreign shipping but the Government of India has done nothing 
to prevent unfair competition and to protect and promote the 
interest of Indian shipping in spite of complaints, representations 
an agitation. The reason for the immobility of the Government 
appears to be that it is helpless in taking action in matters which 
affect Bnksh interests and has to obey the behests of its masters 
a roa . (Is it mere helplessness?) This is perhaps also the 
reason why the recommendation of the Mercantile Marine Com¬ 
mittee for the reservation of the coastal trade of India to Indian 
shipping has not been given effect to. Ample precaution has 
been taken in the new constitution for ruling out proposals for 
such reservation in future 

' ' 
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MR. P. N. SAPRU’S AND SIR A. H. GHUZNAVI’S 
COASTAL TRAFFIC BILL. 

France, Greece, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Turkey, Japan and 
the United States of America are the principal countries which at 
present reserve their coastal traffic to national vessels. Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile reserve such trade to their national vessels but 
permit foreign vessels to carry passengers from one port to another. 
Great Britain herself in times past built up her large mercantile 
marine by her Navigation Laws, which discriminated against 
foreign shipping. These laws were in force so long as it was 
necessary, and were withdrawn only when, British supremacy at 
sea being fully established, they became superfluous and served 
only to irritate other countries, which adopted a retaliatory policy. 
It is also well known, as readers of Major B. D. Basu’s Ruin of 
Indian Trade and Industries are aware, that the chief British 
industries were built up on the ruins of Indian industries destroyed 
by the arm of political injustice. 

Mr. Kshitish Chandra Neogy wanted to have a law passed for 
reserving coastal traffic in Indian waters to national vessels. This 
duty was later transferred to Mr. Haji as one better equipped to pilot 
it through the legislature. The Indian public need not be remind¬ 
ed of the fate of Mr. Haji’s Bill. 

A similar bill cannot now be introduced in the Assembly or 
the Council of State with expectation of a better fate. What Britain 
herself once did, and may again do to protect herself against Italian, 
American or Japanese competition and what is still done by the 
countries named in the first few lines of this note, has been dubbed 
discrimination’’ by the British Parliament in last year s Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The Indian legislature has been made power¬ 
less to commit the heinous crime of such “ discrimination 
between ships owned by Indians or Indian companies and those 
owned by foreigners or foreign companies. Our “ Swaraj 
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Parliament can not only not exclude foreign ships from our coastal 
traffic, it cannot even grant any subsidies, bounties or any other 
form of state aid to Indian vessels for which British ships doing 
business here will not be equally eligible. 


Under the circumstances, the utmost that can be done to help 
national vessels has been attempted to be done by the Hon’ble Mr. 
P. N. Sapru by the introduction in the Council of State of a bill to 
control unfair competition in the coastal trade. It has been 
sponsored in the Assembly by Sir A. H. Ghuznavi. It is a very 
modest measure giving the Governor-General-in-Council to fix 
minimum rates and to prohibit the grant of rebates when he is 
satisfied that unfair competition exists in the coastal trade. We 
wish the sponsors all success. 


/ 
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^5l?T© 

wj cw*i^ altera ^*13 ^TtwT^t w®$t 
5J§5t5 ^itwfa §W (M*P$ *i\3§F® t 

^jf®^ <^ri 5t$ i 

^ ^i^ni ^rstw wtera ^fk^U #*t®, 

I^IX® WM^\ I >*PR^tW 

fwfa 5§nittiH ct, ®t3tffni *if5® 'atotfSrsts c ^ft 
«it§*rft ^’Tft ^ i 

C5jf5l«T ?rfWC^ f^f^ 35 . ^ft®ft 5fti 9 M 

^.®t»ft ®ft®ft 'Waft'S??! srftspt®^ 5^® I f^5 ^t^ 5 ! 1^*1 

wr^t^r (2tf%c^tf^t'®t?i ^ wrftfc y i n9 j^»tw 

c*r*tft 5tffm«i <ft®w (ftwpft* 

*im% 5ftgf <ftwI ft®t^ ffa®t<?i f^r wrtsr <pfk®re i 

5t<S[f5I, CTftM§f, •Sf'ff® C«f»!t* ^ ^ 

&*tk c^ft% eif®?ftt§t®ft ^ &trl 

C5\ SrftfSrS# WC*ft m feft I 

5f3f5ff5 (ft, ^C® ®ltfaH 

( 2 t^{% ‘JftiftSg ^ft’t e l *rtett® CW% (ft^tt^ ^1 *tfe® 

^ttC5 \s^s/3J (ftWT*f^> ' 5 K^ ^ f^Rl^*1T «Wf^W 

feft ^ftitc^r i ftro '®tetfatw cti ^f® 
$*\m §f§^i i ^r® s ^° wi ^ fowfr* ^tto 

&{<$r\ <tffeN <*mrffc\ ^sjfwm c®t^ ^%1 4® fol 8 TT» 

( 7 T, ^ C^fa'S (ft% CTWtflCT ^ Wft 5F3J ®ftft 1 # 

5^1 fari ®t®t^ ^rt# 'e ^ ^ ^ ®t ^1 ®t 5 tr.w 
f%l ^f® ^11 to wi f^OTtw 5 ? <fl, ^cwr 
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wits m i ^ 

^ wtft 

*rferi i 

'SfRtfrsR 3t5f«rR ^rfs^stR i 

asffsoR RfeRR gaslift 'q 

eimufe ffat* *c?m faitm qtfinra 

w&m i gtro 

c^YR fefe?® i — 

“ Members of this Chamber control about 75 per cent, of the 
coastal trade of Bengal and India, in which connection commit¬ 
ments for freight to the extent of over 1,500,000 tons are made 
by them annually with the shipping companies, principally 
British, operating in Bengal.” 

^1 'Q <rftam *tewl ^ 

csrtani ^ 'YRYfe wfefR 

$?37 sRts? ^tfw h<t 1>FR (<2tf^ (2Ttn 5t<*() 

fell «feR 1 flFWcsRi efttro: ^>*i1 

fel, ^fefl sfRI 

^R^rtra ^rl c^feffeR eifeRfesR wi 

^ 1 i*& 7 \m ^^1 wferl *\\m 'vHfn 

^hyi ^few f*i % 3 i#t ft®r iiHRR <r<r 1 <£j^t^ wl 

YffefJ '»RFsR Wt^tW 3 Tff®RfeMR 5jRfes ^'QTTi I 
<*R° f^iiRtfesR fe ^t#R 

rfi&m 5^11 ^>31 ^tat, 

*Tf5tre '©R^fRffl' 4 ! ^tw\ <2}«Rn I c^T 

*tffaw Sffa «ifaspr iSftfc 

^ fer c*w 1 ^ ^ R, ^fi ^ttaj rR'Q 
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srfcfw ^ ici 3 rtf®pf <R ^ 

^sRft*R 5ff^s 'WR'slR <2tf%Wtf^5l ^5t5l 

jpitfww ^hR csRtra^ tor* ^R *rejm ^spbm ^fiwi ^R*®^ 
5^5f SjRf 'Q 5pR ®t*fa *mRS *R ftfen fa® fltSWC I 
• Rc*r iw», sR ^^rtf?r® «itfac»r, 

?TC«(B^5tR 'SRI cw*k (RRlfa^fasI *ifas ^R 
(Stf^CTtfM'Sl *ftfaR ^ I <2l^ 9 tw ®R®R q^R*! 4<fjj> ^t3I 
^5Tl *TR <R, «Ft5tCT5 WltES 5&* *R<CT^ ®RtfafR* 
etfcprtfr^l Wl ^fa^R, ®R1 &rn ®T5R1 5* <Rt^ fcffl *R*R 
C'Sft^ ^sfiRl ^<RT ^tfa®J Wf5lc*R 3JRWs ^f^RR ^RR 
l '©Rft?ffi e l <R f*R ^tfa$?J ^ <R r R' e CW% c«ilW 
C^g *i*5R*t? 5K5 $RR <2Rt«l '®TtCf I 4^ C^M'Q ®RttfR 

grR>PF5 <2t?tJ? Wl 35 ®t5l 3^T ^5t3R1 <R f^Rj 3^R Of 
fao c^'Q W3 ^ i 

^rfwi "srR $fsr#R ^ 5>R i 5fa® 4^ ffa®R 

5t5l fcjM P P t *rtft ^f^tR ftf&R ^1, ®«Tffa 4^ far *iR 
fff% ®?RtW-WlR *l#ftt*R 3t® 3fa® *KR#1 Wl *fto, 5RR 
Jftt I 'SRlR ^J^l *rf33W3 ftN 4^ 

^■fcTf^l 3^<T I %RW ^fW 4 ! §5t5 RTO <^3tW (RR*n 

<j>§St^j; ftl <5tW *BreR l5t wfa Rf5C*R fall, ®t3l Vffl ^ 
^ I srRftVR 5ff5 ^SR® *l?RTRR 4^ fa Wl I 

^>^5 'Sjt^fR f%|^ *, ^<Rl tfiWlTOlCT ^®Tl 

CT, ^ 5R 5»C?R R, «rt^CTtf^Sl 

(R^sjtR f®f^ ^R f^S^j ^R ft%ff?F5 ^51 tWR^T I 

^ ^ fkl R, ft fett siftWtft t^R CTR^tlfl^^ 5S??J 

<4^^ 4^ f^8T ^ 9 tf^5 4^° ®R1 *ff5 

^?rtf%g=T i ^R^4^R«t^ 4^^ ^51 ^rR 
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5Ttl I 'Q ^ t%T 

5^Tl *lf^*tlC^ C^T, '®Tt s T3l 
^1 I ^PRT 'BrtSRTl Sftfe ntfs^Tfa, 

^J^l 8^ $R R^tf^s >T®J f^l <R%<R 

ffft I ^iTl «lW1 *BfSW Isl wfr ^fefl 

W*ftt% f^SKSt^fSR I 
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INDIAN SHIPPING INTEREST IN THE INDIAN COAST 

In all the civilized countries of the world, the right of carrying 
exports and imports of goods is reserved for their own national 
shipping concern. Only in India, we find it otherwise. The right 
of trade in the vast coast line running from Burma to India is mono- 
polished by non-Indians, who have become predominant in this 
business. They hold so much influence in this industry that it is 
quite impossible for Indians to face their competition. 

Just before the downfall of the Moghul rule, the exports and 
imports were being carried by Indian ships. But in course of time, 
as a result of competition of the British shipping firms, this trade 
has been transferred from Indians to Britishers. Indian seamen 
are employed in the foreign ships at nominal wages and are living 
from hand to mouth. The miserable conditions and sufferings of 
the crew hailing from Chittagong, Noakhali and Sylhet, cannot but 
create pity and compassion in one s mind. Indian merchants on 
several occasions formed shipping firms but on account of unfair 
competition of the British firms, they were forced to dispose of their 
ships at a cheap price and incurred a heavy loss thereon. The 
inhabitants of Bengal know full well that the foreign shipping 
firms have in order to prevent the passengers from going from 
Chittagong to Akyab and Rangoon in ships managed by indigen¬ 
ous (Indian) companies, offered them free tickets. Even on many 
occasions, they (passengers) were served with sweetmeats, 
handkerchiefs, etc., free of charge. Since the last 150 years, 
British steamship companies have been enjoying a monopoly on 
the Indian coast and thereby have made such huge profits, that 
they can, with a view to ruin the national shipping firms, easily 
carry passengers and cargo free of charge. It is needless to mention 
that the coastal trade in India is almost captured by the British ship¬ 
ping firms. Hence, they easily secure the contracts for carrying 
mails and other Government stores. 

The interests of the Bengalee Muslims are inseparably con¬ 
nected with this shipping trade. It is well recognised that Bengalee 
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Mohammedans are most diligent and reliable in the ports as lascars. 
Secondly, the major portion of the coastal trade depends upon the 
Muslim merchants. The Muslim Chamber of Commerce, in their 
evidence before the Hammond Committee, stated “ Members of 
this Chamber control about 75 per cent, of the coastal trade of 
Bengal and India, in which connection commitments for freight to 
the extent of over 1,500,000 tons are made by them annually with 
the shipping companies, principally British, operating in Bengal.” 

It is most painful that in spite of all these advantages in their 
favour, many of the rich Muslim merchants lost their all in ship¬ 
ping business on account of the improper competition by the foreign 
shipping firms. On account of this injustice, Mr. Haji introduced 
a Bill in the Legislative Assembly in 1927, wherein it was proposed 
that the sole control of the Indian coastal trade should be reserved 
for Indians. But Mr. Haji’s Bill did not succeed as a result of the 
strenuous opposition of the Europeans and the Government. On 
the contrary, it has been settled in the new Reformed Scheme that 
India can never have that sort of Bill passed. Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi has introduced a new Bill in the Legislative Assembly, 
the purport of which is that His Excellency the Governor-General- 
in-Council should exercise his power to fix the lowest rate of freight 
if any shipping firm engaged in coastal trade, complains before the 
Government against the sister companies’ resorting to unfair com¬ 
petition. It maintains that the lowest rate of freight being fixed, 
the national steamship companies will be protected from unfair 
and unjustifiable competition of the foreign shipping interests. In 
fact, if the rich men of India can get a slight hint that their ship¬ 
ping interests will be saved by the Government, they can accumulate 
huge capital of many crores in this business to establish the legiti¬ 
mate position of Indian ships in the coastal trade. It has been 
proved on many occasions that both in trade and in industrial 
affairs, Indians are not inferior to any of the foreigners. There is 
no doubt about their success in these affairs if legitimate protection 
is given. 

X % 

We wholeheartdely support the Bill introduced by Sir Ghuz¬ 
navi. Though our demand will not be satisfied entirely, it is 
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certain that if this Bill is passed, Indian shipping activities would 
have some protection from their present ruinous condition this 
Bill will be discussed in the coming session of the Indian Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly which will be held in Simla. British merchants are 
already determined to oppose it. It is not known as yet whether 
the India Government will support it or not. In our opinion, the 
India Government should support this Bill. There is nothing 
unreasonable in it. Moreover, it has been clearly stated therein 
that the Viceroy will fix the lowest rate of freight in case of un- 
reasonable competition. In 1930, Mr. K. C. Neogy subm.tted a 
Bill regarding Inland River Navigation service and being supporte 
by the Government, it has passed into law. In consequence of 
this Bill, no foreign company has as yet been abolished. Hence, 
we are at a loss to understand why the Government as well as the 
European members have become so much panic-stricken by bir 
Ghuznavi’s Bill. We are very glad to learn that by this time some 
42 elected members have agreed to support this Bill. We hope 
that other members too will support this Bill and will thereby earn 
the gratitude of their countrymen. 
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MERCANTILE SHIPPING 
Inauguration of Indian Concern 

India must realise that intellectualism has failed to give us 
the alchemy that will turn our raw products into gold and that in 
trade and commerce lies the salvation of our vast population,” said 
the Hon. Maharaja Sir Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury of 
Santosh in inaugurating the United Steam Navigation Company 
Ltd., at 26, Strand Road, Calcutta, last evening. 

Continuing the Maharaja said that undoubtedly India had 
gained some footing in the development of trade and industries in 
the East but the most important source of national wealth and 
prosperity, namely, the mercantile shipping, had not yet been 
explored. He appealed to all present and to the whole of the 
Indian nation to come forward with their whole-hearted support 
for the success of this venture. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, a Director, read a letter from the 
Maharaja of Burdwan who, expressing regret at his inability to 
attend, wished the enterprise every success. “ In the field of 

shipping industry there is much scope for Indian capitalists,” he 
added. 

The Company at present propose to charter three ships for 
conducting regular weekly services between Calcutta and 
Rangoon and other coastal ports. 

\ ' ■> 
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INDIAN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, CHITTAGONG 


From 

Babu Kumud Behary Chowdhury, b.a.. 

Asst. Secretary. 

To 

The Secretary, Commerce Department, 

Government of India, Simla. 

Chittagong, the 20 th July, 1936. 

Re : A Bill to Control the Coastal Traffic of India. 

Sir, 

I am directed by my Committee to address you as under. 

My Committee have seen a copy of “A Bill to Control 
the Coastal Traffic of India” introduced by Sir Abdul Halim 
Ghuznavi, Kt., in the Legislative Assembly and by the Hon’ble 
Mr. P. N. Sapru in the Council of State on the 17th April last. 

My Committee understand that the Bill is likely to be taken 
up for consideration during the next session of the Legislative 
Assembly at Simla, in September, 1936, and take this opportunity 
of offering their considered opinion on the Principle and Provisions 
of the Bill, as it now stands. 

My Committee is in fullest possible agreement with the 
principle underlying the Bill and whole-heartedly support its 
objects which are :— 

(1) to encourage the development of an Indian mercantile 

marine, 

(2) and to establish a “control over unfair competition in 

the coastal traffic of India” to further object (1). 
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My Committee consider it needless to point out that several 
Indian shipping companies have been crushed out of existence 
by ruthless rate-war and uneconomic competition offered by the 
existing powerful British vested interests, in the past. The port 
of Chittagong itself has been the scene of such ruthless wars in 
the past and the fate of several ventures like the Bengal Coasting 
Company have been like that of such other ventures in other 
Indian maritime provinces. Cases have not been rare when the 
British lines have not only carried passengers free but have 
offered other inducements also to divert traffic from the Indian 
Companies vessels. Such competition has been known in inland 
waters as well as in the coastal trade of India. 

The report of the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee was 
published in 1924, but my Committee regret to observe, it was 
shelved by the Government. 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Irwin, then) in a shipping 
conference called by him in January, 1930, had been pleased to 
give an assurance, that the Government will consider introduction 
of suitable measures to prevent this sad state of affairs. It was 
then declared by the Government that it was the policy of the 
Government to see that not only should Indian shipping expand 
in the coastal trade of India, but that conditions necessary for 
the economic employment of coastal shipping were provided for. 
Nothing has, however, been done so far, to implement this policy, 
beyond its declaration. 

My Committee desire to emphasise the fact, that one of the 
most potent causes of unfair competition, which the Bill under 
observation purports to control, is the existence of a much larger 
amount of tonnage in the coastal trade of India than its economic 
employment would warrant. The Committee therefore trusts, 
that as made clear by the Government in 1930 the Government 
will support the Bill, and hope that the Bill will be so amended 
as to render it possible to introduce a system of licensing the 
tonnage actually required on the coast, whereby the economic 
employment both in the interest of shippers and shipowners will 
be guaranteed. 
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In the above connection my Committee have to refer to clause 
two in the Bill, reading as under:— 

“2. When the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that 
unfair competition exists in the coastal traffic of 
British India or the continent of India, by lowering 
of the usual rates of fare or freight or by the grant 
of rebates or other concessions in any way whatso¬ 
ever, it shall, subject to the provisions of the 
Government of India Act, be lawful for him to 
prescribe, from time to time, by rules published in 
the Gazette of India, the minimum rates of fare or 
freight between any parts of India or to prohibit by 
notification published in the said Gazette the grant 
of any rebate or concession which in his opinion 
amounts to unfair competition.” 

My Committee desire to suggest that this clause should be 
replaced by a suitably worded clause incorporating a system of 
licensing the tonnage required for the coastal traffic requirements, 
as recommended by the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee 
and as was also discussed, my Committee understand, at the 
Shipping Conference (1930) referred to above. 

My Committee have no doubt that such a measure will 
afford a much necessary protection to begin with, to an industry 
like Indian shipping, which is a key industry and is vital to the 
economic development and national defence of a country. 

My Committee would further point out that prevention of 
unfair competition as a principle deserving practical application 
has been accepted in the Act XIII of 1930, (an Act to amend the 
Inland Steam Vessels Act, 1917) which was passed by the Indian 
Legislature and received the assent of the Governor-General-m- 
Council on 24th March, 1930. 

The Act XIII of 1930, however, in my Committee’s opinion, 
has not tended to expand Indian shipping enterprise in inland 
waters, because its provisions were more or less of a negative 
nature, that is, these were designed to remove one of the many 
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impediments in the way of incipient Indian enterprise in that 
direction. 


As clause 2 of the Bill under observation, is more or less on 
the same lines as clause 2 of the Act XIII of 1930 my Committee 
feel that much more than this is necessary to ensure the healthy 
and rapid development of Indian shipping in the coastal trade, 
and to secure for it, legitimate predominance in that trade. It 
cannot be gainsaid that the Indian coastal trade ought to be 
legitimately regarded as and respected as the domestic preserve of 
Indian shipping. This view is supported and sanctioned by 
International law, Shipping Practice and Imperial Maritime Legis¬ 
lation. 


My Committee would further suggest that * ‘and Burma and 
Ceylon should be added in Sub-Clause 2 of Clause I after the 
words Continent of India, as the shipping employed on the 
coast of India have always catered for the trade of India with 
Ceylon, and Burma despite the latter s but recent political separa¬ 
tion from India. 

Referring to clause 3 of the Bill under observation, my 
Committee are of opinion that liability “to be debarred from taking 
any ship into any port of India, etc.” in the case of a vessel 
contravening the provisions of the Bill, is likely to entail hardships 
on passengers, officers and crew of a contravening vessel and to 
seriously affect the interest of shippers and consignees of its 
cargo. My Committee would therefore suggest that under a 
licensing system as already mentioned above, the penalty should 
be the deprival or suspension of the license as necessary. 

I am further directed by my Committee to suggest that in 
order to give executive effect to the objects of the Bill as amended 
according to above suggestions, the Government should constitute 
a s ipping Board, to receive and hear complaints of unfair 
competition, and determine normal rate of fare and freight. Such 
a Board should have Indian shipping fully represented on it. 

In conclusion my Committee would ' repeat that with 
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modifications on the lines suggested above, the Bill has the 
support of their Association and trust that the same will be passed 
duly amended to further its most laudable object, namely the 
growth of Indian shipping in the coastal trade of India. 


I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

For THE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

CHITTAGONG. 

(Sd.) K. B. Chowdhury, 

Assistant Secretary. 


Copy forwarded to Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Kt., Member, 
Indian Legislative Assembly for information. 

For THE INDIAN MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION, 

CHITTAGONG. 

(Sd.) K. B. Chowdhury, 

'Assistant Secretary. 
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MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

No. 1253/36. 2~9tb July, 1936. 

From 

D. V. Kelkar, Esqr., M.A., 

Secretary. 

To 

The Secretary, 

To the Government of India, 

Department of Commerce, Simla. 

Sir, 


Subject. A Bill to Control the Coastal Traffic of India. 

I have the honour to address you as under in respect of the 
above Bill, which is introduced in the Legislative Assembly by 
Sir A. H. Ghuznavi and in the Council of State by the Hon'ble 
Mr. P. N. Sapru and a copy of which the Committee of this 
Chamber have received from Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, M.L.A. 

The Committee have to state that the coasting trade of India 
is open to all comers under the Indian Coasting Trade Act V 
of 1890. The witnesses who appeared before the Indian Mer¬ 
cantile Marine Committee were unanimous in their demand that 
this Act should be repealed with a view to the exclusion of foreigner 
from India s coasting trade. The Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee recommended introduction of a licensing system in this 
behalf. But when the Government of India refused to take any 
action on the recommendations of the Indian Mercantile Marine 
Committee regarding reservation of coastal trade to Indian bottoms, 
a non-official Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly and 
having passed through the first reading it was referred to the Select 
Committee. 


Subsequently, a Shipping Conference was convened by Lord 
Irwin, the then Viceroy, in January, 1930, in Order to arrive at an 
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amicable settlement between the various shipping interests con¬ 
cerned. But when it was seen that nothing could be achieved this 
way. Government of India issued a communique on 6th January, 
1930, and in this they stated that “ the responsibility will rest with 
the Government of India of deciding what action should now be 
taken in respect of the development of Indian mercantile marine. 
Apart from making available the good Offices of their Department 
of Commerce for arriving at certain private agreement between 
British and Indian shipping companies, Government of India 
have, as far as the Committee of this Chamber are aware, done 
nothing to implement their oft-repeated undertaking of assisting 
the growth and expansion of Indian shipping, coastal and overseas. 
The Committee have before now on more occasions than one, 
drawn the attention of the Government of India to this question of 
vital importance to the nation’s economic development. It has also 
been pointed out how the commercial safeguards embodied in the 
Government of India Act 1933 (Chapter III, Part V), make it 
impossible to develop national shipping. The Committee presume 
that a realisation of the obdurate attitude of the Government 
of India on this question as well as the utter helplessness of the 
position of Indian shipping under the new Constitution has 
prompted recourse to other efforts for removing the impediments 
in the way of the development of Indian mercantile marine. 
While the Committee are always prepared to favourably consider 
any measure or measures which aim at the development of an 
Indian mercantile marine, they cannot concede that the principle 
of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill is anything but fundament¬ 
ally sound. This Chamber along with other Indian commercial 
bodies has always supported the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill 
and the Committee consider it necessary to repeat here that they 
still hold the same view and that the Indian commercial com¬ 
munity cannot reconcile itself to the restrictions imposed in the 
new Constitution on the powers of the Indian legislature to safe¬ 
guard and promote Indian industries. 

The Committee have to emphasise that Indian shipping like 
any other national industry must exist in its own inherent right 
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and not on sufferance of its non-Indian rivals. The Committee 
cannot accept the plea that the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill was 
discriminatory in character and it is well-known that even the Law 
Utticers of the Crown, who were twice consulted, held that it was 
not uhra-ov-es of the Indian legislature. The Government of 
Bombay did not raise any objection to the principle of the measure 
while expressing their opinion. The Committee of this Chamber 
take tne view that no permanent and satisfactory solution of the 
problem of Indian shipping can be arrived at unless the pre¬ 
dominance of Indian shipping in the country’s coastal waters is 
ensured by some form of reservation or licensing such as was 
suggested by the Indian Mercantile Marine Committee and 
discussed at ^ the Shipping Conference of 1930, at which Lord 
rwin urged economic employment of coastal shipping along 
with the expansion of Indian shipping. 

Re. Sir A. II. Ghuznavi s Bill, the Committee like to point 
out that rate-wars have been a favourite means by which powerful 
ntis s ipping interests have been able to successfully exter- 
mmate incipient Indian shipping enterprises whenever it tried to 
establish itself in Indian coastal waters. The Committee, there- 
ore, we come this measure to prevent unfair competition. The 
one thing they would like to specifically point in this behalf is that 
tie action taken under the Bill should prevent not only unfair 
compePtion of non-Indian shipping in the coastal trade, but it 
s ou c euoO cieate conditions for the economic employment of 
tonnage t erein. The Government of India must, therefore, have 
the necessary power to define and license the tonnage employed in 
the coastal traffic. It need hardly be pointed out that such a course 
muot natura y involve the imposition of a penalty in the form of 
loss of license of the recalcitrant partv if the nnmne. ;« 


cUl ime § rai P ar t ot India’s coasting trade. 
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The Committee think that some machinery must be devised 
to determine complaints re : unfair competition and normal freight 
rates and they have further to state that with any such machinery 
Indian shipping interests must be closely associated. 

Although the Committee think that the Bill by itself cannot 
make either for the economic employment or speedy and healthy 
development of Indian shipping, they like to accord their support 
to the Bill as one calculated to do away with an impediment in 
the way of the growth of Indian shipping. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, _ 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Sd.) D. V. Kelkar. 
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MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

Phcenix Building, 
Ballard Estate, 

Bombay, 6th August, 1936. 

D/O No. 1320/36. 

Dear Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, 

I had duly received your letter of Calcutta of the 27th June, 

1936, giving cover to identical Bills introduced by yourself and the 
Hon ble Mr. P. N. Sapru in the Legislative Assembly and Council 
of State respectively. 

1 have to emphasise here that the real difficulty to-day is that 
there is surplus or excess tonnage in the Indian coastal traffic 
and unless a way is found to reduce this, real benefit to Indian 
shipping will not be possible even if your Bill is passed. It will 
even cause loss and hardship to Indians investing in new shipping 
enterprises as there would not be economical employment for all. 
1 he development of coastal shipping owned and managed by 
Indians can be brought about only by licensing tonnage on the 
coast, w ether this licensing is to be of companies, steamers or 
tota tonnage is a matter of detail; but reduction of non-Indian 

tonnage is a so utely essential if Indian tonnage is to have its due 
share in the coastal trade. 



To 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, Kt., 
19, Strand Road, 
Calcutta. 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Illegible, 

Secretary. 
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BURMAH INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 




Telephone No. 975. 


Telegrams ; BURINCHAMB. 


74, Mogul Street, 
Rangoon 1st August, 1936. 


Ref. No. M. 165/36-37. 


To 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, Kt., 

Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 
19, Strand Road, Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated the 
26th June, 1936, enclosing copies of the Bill to control Coastal 
Traffic of India and of Act No. XIII of 1930. 

My Committee have very carefully considered your Bill and 
are in general agreement with its provisions. At the same time 
they desire to offer certain criticisms and suggestions on the pro¬ 
visions. 

Clause 3 of the Bill provides that any person contravening 
any rule or prohibition shall also be liable to be debarred from 
taking any ship into any port in India. My Committee feel chat 
such a provision will be unworkable in practice as a ship cannot 
be prevented from entering a port. They, therefore, suggest that 
in the event of contravention of any rule or prohibition, the 
defaulting persons shall be punished with a fine which may extend 
to Rs. 10,000/- and/or the license of the ship concerned will be 
cancelled. To permit of the cancellation of the license, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India should introduce a system under which licenses 
required under the above suggestion would be issued to every ship 
engaged in the coastal traffic of India. 


ft 



Yours faithfully, 

(Sd.) Illegible, 

Secretary. 


Published by Dhirendra Nath Sen, 19, Strand Road, Calcutta, aind printed by 
K. C. Banerjee at the Modern Art Press, 1/2, Durga Pituri Lane, Calcutta. 




